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x THROUGH INFORMATIVE ADVERTISING the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company tells the American people of its policy: the 
most telephone service, and the best, at the lowest cost consistent 
D with financial safety. * Ford Aviation informative advertising is 
educating the American people to air-mindedness. * Ayer & Son 
advertising is informing American business men of the power and 
A purpose of advertising as a national business force. * The inform- 
ative campaign now being conducted by the tna Life Insurance 


Company is unapproached by any insurance advertising in individ- 





t uality, distinction and breadth of vision. * We are confident that 
this advertising will give the American people a more comprehensive 

I understanding of the vital economic value of insurance; that it will ™ 

increase the prestige of 4.tna in every insurance office in the land; 

that it will attract to the Atna organization the worth-while type 

of man; that it will tend to establish Ztna in the minds of insur- 


ance purchasers as the standard for sound insurance comparison. 
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HEY’RE already fig- 

uring in AGROPOLIs how 
they’re going to spend their 
increased income that comes 
with harvest moon. All 
indications show that har- 
vest moon in AGROPOLIS is 
gonna be real gold again 
this year. 

Where is AGRopo.is ? Not 
listed by Rand-McNally in 
any atlas. It’s everywhere 
that prosperous farm folks 
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in AGROPOLIS 
is gonna be Real Gold! 
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live where Standard 
Farm Papers are read as 
city folks read the Tribune 
or the Times. 

Now is the time to start 
talking to the anticipating 
spenders in the 2,000,000 
prosperous AGROPOLIS 
homes where Standard 
Farm Papers are read right 
through with an eye for a 
buy. 








Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


The Nebraska Farmer 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 


Prairie Farmer 


The Farmer-Farm, Stock, & Home, 


St. Paul 


The STANDARD 


The Progressive Farmer 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Breeder’s Gazette 

The American Agriculturist 


FARM UNIT 
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One order—one billing 


NEW YORK—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Managers, 250 Park .Avenue 
CHICAGO—C. L. Burlingham, Western Manager, Daily News Building 
SAN FRANCISCO—1112 Hearst Building 
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Falling Commodity Prices Are 
Today’s Problem 


Are They Entirely an Evil or an Occasional Opportunity ? 


Opinions ef 


Leaders in Industry More Important Than Theory 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE evils of falling commodity 

prices have been thoroughly 
presented. Some people who were 
riding high on high commodity and 
stock prices are now fond of pre- 
dicting that commodity prices will 
continue to slide off for another 
decade or more, as prices did after 
the War of 1812 and the Civil 
War. 

They have been falling irregu- 
larly since 1925 in a succession of 
waves, each one going lower than 
its predecessor. Now lower than 
at any time since 1916, some com- 
modities have shown signs of de- 
clining below pre-war levels. 

The decline, moreover, has not 
been in isolated commodities nor 
in one country. It has been grad- 
ual, comprehensive and world 
wide. That fact is worth noting. 





It is quite different in effect from 
a sudden, isolated drop. 

While it cannot be denied that a 
fall in the price of raw materials 
cuts down the wealth and purchas- 
ing power of the citizens who pro- 
luce those raw materials, to con- 
ider a gradual decline over the 
ears as an unmitigated evil is to 
complain of abundance. It is like 
laiming that the country would be 
etter off if wheat were brought 
0 seaboard by wagon trains. 

Thomas Gibson, writer on eco- 
omic subjects, said recently: “To 


ry out against a gradual fall in 
ommodity prices is as bad as the 
liotic plan of smashing machinery 
mdopted by 


British Trade Guilds 


Table of Contents on page 174 


more than a century ago. It rep- 
resents a cheapening of production. 
a larger supply of goods with less 
effort. If such a fall is compre- 
hensive it can do no harm.” 

This writer and other economists 
have pointed out that money has 
no measurable value except in ex- 
change for goods. They show that 
retail prices almost always follow 
primary prices down; that a $1,000 
bond selling at par is exchange- 
able for 500 bushels. of wheat 
when wheat is $2 a bushel; that 
the same bond is exchangeable for 
1,000 bushels when wheat is $1 a 
bushel, and that a blight or a bug 
can, by causing small crops, push 
the level of a unit of those crops 
to ridiculous heights and yet de- 
stroy. actual wealth by destroying 
part of the crop. 

All of which is poor comfort to 
the wheat or rye producer who 
can't buy a new car. Many 
writers who have spread pessimism 
about commodity prices hark way 
back to John Stuart Mill and other 
economists. Others theoretically 
quote Mill’s famous statement, “If 
values remain the same, what hap- 
pens to prices is immaterial since 
the remuneration of producers does 
not depend on how much money 
but how much of consumable ar- 
ticles they obtain for their pro- 
duction.” 

But the actual and literal ex- 
change of goods has been dead 
since the days of barter. Only a 
smal] fraction of the population 
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W HAT are falling commodity 
prices doing to manufac- 
turers who buy raw materials, 
fabricate them and keep pay- 
rolls going with the finished 
product? These men answer 
this question in this article: 

Lewis Brown, President, 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

George M. Verity, Chairman 
of the Board, American Rolling 
Mill Co. 

E. E. Shumaker, President 
R. C. A. Victor Co., Inc. 





A 
W 


Ralph F. Rogan, Secretary, 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Jerome Mendleson, President, 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc 
J. D. Tew, President, B. F. | 
Goodrich Co. | 
William Zinseer, 
Wm, Zinsser & Co. 
Henry C. Turner, President, 
Turner Construction Co. 
George F. Johnson, President, 
Endicott Johnson Corp. 
George S. Parker, President, 
Parker Pen Co. 
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are really producers of goods and, 
therefore, solely entitled under the 
theory to receive goods in ex- 
change. Moreover,. John Stuart 
Mill never recognized the condi- 
tions of a vaster world than the 
small area covered by the opera- 
tions of the laws he promulgated. 
The markets whose movements he 
tried to describe have heights be- 
yond which he never saw. Many 
books of economics written since 
have stated these facts and have 
called attention to the fact that 
modern advertising and selling and 
other stimulators of demand were 
unknown in his day. 

Much can be read of the effect 
of falling commodity prices in the 
business and finance of the world 
in the books of Fetter, Taussig 
and many others. A particularly 
good book is “Laws of Supply and 
Demand” by George B. Dibblee, 
M.A., of Oxford University, who 
shows that advertising and mod- 
ern selling have changed the un- 
intelligible accident of glut to a 
totally different situation. 

He says, for example: “Eco- 
nomically speaking, the function 
of all advertising and of all solici- 
tation of demand is to maintain 
production during the lapses be- 
tween periods of national recur- 
rence of demand. It induces de- 
mand at a pressure, which is more 
or less even, instead of permitting 
it to come fitfully at moments 
when the organization of supply is 
ill-prepared to meet it. It is, there- 
fore, a very valuable part of the 
productive machinery of the 
world,” and more to the same ef- 


fect which should make some ad- 
vertisers realize that now, more 
than at any other period, advertis- 
ing is justified by economics. 
Commentators on the present fall 
of commodity prices make a mis- 
take when they go back to the laws 
of Mill and other early .writers. 
Instead of the theoretical dis- 
cussion indulged in by too many 
writers on present commodity 
prices and their effect on mer- 
chandising, I have preferred to ga 
to men who have been and are u 
against the present problem. Wé 
have to face, not a deflation fro 
$3.25 wheat such as we had i 
1917, but a drop from the $12 
level. When sugar sold at 24 cent 
a pound wholesale in 1919 and 
dropped to the 6 cent level like 
rocket, it was far more serious fo 
manufacturers than the _preser 
lower level of 3% cents. 
However, we have to conten 4 
with the same old peculiarity 9 
human nature that consumers an wh 
retailers, as well as traders, like 1 He 
buy in a rising market, and post 
pone purchases in the hope of sti 
lower prices when prices hav 
sunk sometimes below productio 
costs. We still have the fact t 
all business is dependent, in t 
final analysis, not on what whol 
salers or retailers do, but on ff 
purchasing power of the final co 
sumer whose compensation is 1 
cut in half, speaking generally. - 
What are falling commodi 
prices doing to manufacturers w 
buy raw materials, fabricate t 
and keep payrolls going with | 
finished product? I asked seve 
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retary, 
sident, 

., SWORE A DERBY... 
>sident, | THE WINDOWS 
ident, | of the hat stores blossomed out 
with good looking “iron hats”— 
esident, and, it seemed almost overnight, 

eal the coat racks of the Advertising 
- | ‘25° Club and Biltmore were dappled 

; >. with black derbies. 









































on ae Advertising works from the lead- 
| advertis- ers down—always. Sell the leaders 
nics. and the crowds will follow. 
present fall 
ike a mis- oe ‘ 
10 the laws Christian Herald can’t start any 
Sebi buying trends in New York or 
—. od Chicago. But when the leading. 
commodity © INT'L NEWS banker of the county seat buys a 
; on mer; Buick all his friends and neigh- 
rred to g bors know it—and, subconscious- 
ogg ly, they know the new Buick must 
ation fron be as “long” on internal value as 
we hed 1 it is on external appearance. 
1 the $12 

at 24 cent 

1919 and And when Mrs. Leading Banker buys 
level like the newest pattern in International Sil- 
serious fo ver her friends and neighbors look over 
he presetj their silverware—-and the jeweler in the 
3. neighboring shopping center wonders 
to conten 40% of the men why his sales on silverware are jump- 
culiarity 9 a in 
aenesd who read Christian ing. 
ders, like t Herald are officers 
t, and post . . Advertising works from the leaders 
hope of sti of thelr church, city, down—use Christian Herald to reach 
prices hay town, county or local customers in the territory where other 
tyes hospital. quality magazines are weakest. 
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manufacturers to tell me. Here 
are their views with brief com- 
ments on each: 
* + * 
Lewis H. Brown 
President 

Johns-Manville Corporation 

Falling commodity prices are, 
in my opinion, the result of 
either one, or both, of the fol- 
lowing causes: Over-production 
of unit volume and increased 
efficiency in cost of production. 
Lower prices in basic commodi- 
ties, if continued over a period 
of time, usually are reflected in 
lower prices of finished goods to 
consumers. If the spread be- 
tween the cost of manufacturing 
and distributing commodities and 
the selling price leaves a fair 
margin of profit, then business 
should be able to be prosperous. 
Prices and costs are relative and 
the real danger is that where 
supply exceeds demand, or where 
productive capacity exceeds de- 
mand, prices will fall too rapidly 
and get out of a proper eco- 
nomic balance with costs. 

Declining prices have a ten- 
dency to cause all buyers to 
hesitate in the placement of 
orders and thus slow up and de- 
lay normal demand, just as ris- 
ing prices cause consumers and 
buyers to create an artificial de- 
mand in advance of actual re- 
quirements. Usually the pendu- 
lum swings too far with the 
resultant evil effects. In the final 
i are merely a 


analysis, prices 
thermometer that indicates the 
trend of supply and demand 


which in turn are controlled by 
other deep-lying causes. 

The real opportunity for man- 
ufacturers is to have the courage 
and vision to keep the actual 
production of finished goods in 
balance with actual current de- 
mand and at the same time keep 
labor employed in maintenance, 
development and expansion work 
that cannot be done when the 
factories are being pushed for 
production. 

In practically every major 
business depression in this coun- 
try in the last thirty years, it has 
required from eleven to twenty- 
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two months from the time gen- ‘mer 
eral business had definitely 
started downward until it was 9, 









back to normal. The very fact 
that twelve months of this period 
is already past in the present 
situation is a most encouraging 
factor in believing that the turn- 
ing point is close at hand. 


FA 





The opportunity mentioned by 
Mr. Brown is being seized by lead- 
ers of industry who are doing a 
fine job in their attempts to keep 
employment steady out where 
wheat comes from; in Kansas the 
new crop is down to 70 cents. This 
is pre-war level. When the wheat 
is ready everybody works. Wages 
in Kansas are down to a pre-war 
level of $3 a day. One of the 
things worrying business men is 
this: can wages be kept high with 
commodities down? The recent 
announcement by Walter Chrysler 
that all salaries in his company in- 
cluding his own will be cut by 10 
per cent, and that his employees 
are showing their loyalty by their 
cheerful acquiescence, is the ex- 
ception so far rather than the rule 
Newspaper comments express the 
fear that such a cut may spread to 
other companies especially in the 
automotive industry. 

In general, however, every ei- 













fort is being made by business 

leaders to keep wages and purchas- f «poy, 
ing power high. A new attitude J po;, 
in this depression has been this § Are yo 
more constructive point of vitWi cake ¢ 
concerning wages. If they can be § Where’ 
kept near the high a new wave o! § about ¢ 
purchasing power of workers may “Und 
produce fine business for years. In aboard: 
the meantime, what of the wheat B Le+’s g 
producer? Secretary Hyde, of theBof wit} 
Department of Agriculture, andB bound ¢ 
chairman Alexander Legge, of the Brea, 
Federal Farm Board, have bee®§ soups — 
advising growers by radio that enough 


crops must be cut to meet visible 
demand. A long-range program ol 
crop reduction is their solution. 
The Farm Board is said to hold 
more than 50,000,000 bushels at a 
loss. 

“Our facts plainly show,” Secre- 
tary Hyde told his unseen audi 
ence, “that extensive readjustments 
in wheat acreage and substantial 

(Continued on page 138) 
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“DON’T FORGET the —— 
Pete ... got the noodles, Tom? 
Are you sure four boxes of pan- 
cake flour is enough? 
Where’s the bacon? . . 
about the slickers?” . . 

“Under the seat. Everything’s 
aboard; quit calling the roll. 
Let’s go!” The roadster takes 
off with an enthusiastic zoom, 
bound for the summer camp. 

Breakfast foods, cocoa, fruits, 
soups — three boys with fare 


How 





















men like them read THE 


enough for six. But they'll eat 


it all—and they knew what 


they wanted when they bought 
it. Whether it’s food, cooking 
utensils, a new tent, a sleeping 
bag, every one of 
gang has a definite idea 
of the name of the 


the 


The 
rticle he’s choosing. 
Over 700,000 near- 


MERICAN Boy every Detroit 
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FARE ENOUGH 


INK 









month. 85% are of high-school 
age or older. Many will go to 
camp this year. Not a few will 
buy merchandise for the first 
time with money they have 
earned themselves. They will 
interchange culinary ideas; 
come home with a flock of new 
suggestions for the family lar- 
der. Here in their oe 
magazine, is the place for 

to tell the story of your pro bet 
—-to a group whose own pur- 
chasing power is considerable, 
and whose power in influencing 
family purchases is inestimable. 
Forms for the October issue 
close August 10th. 


YOUTHS SS COMPANION 


meérican 


roms 


OY 


Michigan 
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J: Walter Thompson 
Company 


Through six strategically located 
offices in the United States and sixteen 
offices in other countries which cover 
Europe, North and South Africa, South 
America, India and Australia, we offer ad- 
vertising agency service which has demon- 
strated its merit for many of the world’s PO! 
foremost advertisers, several of whom we 


have served for more than twenty years. BUI 


Total population served by these offices is 1,418,000,000 
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NEW YORK - Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO - 410 North Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 
CINCINNATI - Chamber of Commerce Building 
SAN FRANCISCO - Rass Building 
LOS ANGELES : Petroleum Securities Building 


On : 


MONTREAL - Dominion Square Building 
* 
LONDON - Bush House, Aldwych, W. C. 2 


PARIS - 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
MADRID: Plaza del Callao, 4 
STOCKHOLM - Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN - Axelborg 
BERLIN - Unter den Linden 39 
ANTWERP - 115 Avenue de France 
“WARSAW - Czackiego 17 
* 
ALEXANDRIA - 27 Rue Cherif Pacha 
PORT ELIZABETH - South Africa - Netherlands Bank Builaing 
* 
BUENOS AIRES + Argentina - Avenida R. Saenz Pena, 636 
SAO PAULO : Brazil - Praga Ramos Azevedo 16 
* 
BOMBAY - India - Shaw Wallace Building, Ballard Estate 
* 
MELBOURNE : Australia - 145 Collins Street 


SYDNEY - Australia - Asbestos House, 65 York Street 


LATIN-AMERICAN & FAR EASTERN DIVISION 
New York Office 















Frigidaire Ties 


Up Direct Mail 


and Personal Calls 


Every Name on 


Its 2,000,000 Mailing List 


Will Be Followed Up 


With a Personal Visit 


By E. D. Doty 


Advertising Manager, 


RIGIDAIRE CORPORA- 

TION will send direct-mail 
literature in 1930 to 2,000,000 pros- 
pects, with the assurance that 
avery mailing will be followed up 
by a personal call from a salesman 
or dealer. 


Frigidaire Corporation 


value of having their own _par- 
ticular prospects circularized with 
high-grade direct-mail literature 

bearing a localized imprint. 
The growth of this idea can he 
seen in the fact that already in 
1930 the number 





The answer to 


of prospects’ 





this highly satis- 
factory co-opera- 
tive situation lies 
in the fact that 
the names are 
supplied by the 
dealers and sales- 
men _ themselves, 
with the under- 
standing that 
when the mailing 
is accomplished 
they are to call 
upon the pros- 
pects while the 
message still is 
fresh. Salesmen 
can be _ counted 








Many of your prospects are going to buy 

an electric refrigerator now. . . 

Aa Make sure they know all the facts 
brought out in this direct mail. 

Don’t miss this opportunity— 

Send in a big list of your good prospects now. 


names sent in t 
the factory for 
circularization has 
exceeded that for 
the same period 
in’ 1929 by 1" 
per cent. April 
names exceeded 
those of the same 
month last year 
by 235 per cent 

Each dealer is 
expected to send 
in at least thirty 
,names a month, 
but because of the 
localized type of 
matter and its 














upon to follow up y low cost to the 
these mailings be- S dealer, this quota 
cause their in- generally is ex- 
come depends Dec: i Daparenent ceeded. These 
largely upon pros- meee names are re- 
pect calls. Deal- corded on the 





ers follow them 
up because they 
are paying a share 
of the cost, and 
thus have money 
invested in each circularized. pros- 
pect. 

Direct mail was tried out on a 
large scale by Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion for the first time in 1929. 
When it was started, dealers and 
salesmen were asked to send in the 
names of prospects and to follow 
up when the mailing was com- 
pleted. Here, then, was a picked 
list, with a minimum of “dead- 
wood” and one which would be 
used in a logical way. It was easy 
to sell the field organization on the 


Direct Mail Is Used to Sell the Dealer 
on Direct Mail—This Is Part of a factory and anac- 
Large-Sized Dealer Mailing Piece 





dealer’s card when 
received by the 


knowledgment is 
sent both the 
dealer and this distributor. The 
latter is given a list in order that 
he may keep informed as to how 
much circularization his territory 
is getting. 

The names are then sent into the 
addressing room where a battery 
of machines turns out an average 
of sixty-five address plates an hour 
each. These plates are used to ad- 
dress bundles of envelopes for the 
first mailing which is sent imme- 
diately and then are filed away w- 
der the dealer’s name for the two 
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subsequent mailings. Each bundle 
of envelopes is checked and the 
proper number of direct-mail fold- 
ers is run off with the dealer’s im- 
print. Envelopes then are stuffed 
and stamped on a metered mail 
machine. Mailings to a prospect 
are made one week apart. 

Mailing of the third and last 
piece of a series to a prospect is 
accompanied by a notice to the 
salesman or dealer who turned in 
that particular name, in order that 
he can make his follow-up call as 
soon as possible, while the message 
still is in the mind of the prospect. 

The commercial direct-mail 
equipment is more involved than 
that for the household field, which 
consists merely of three folders. 
For commercial purposes there are 
twenty-three sets of specialized 
series of three letters each. Clas- 
sifications of prospects thus are 
made possible and the baker, gro- 
cer, meat dealer, apartment owner, 
florist or other prospect receives 
letters discussing refrigeration in 
terms of his own business. 

Mailing machinery for this cam- 
paign is much more elaborate and 
the system of preparing the letters 
more complex. Inasmuch as each 
letter bears the dealer’s or dis- 
tributor’s letterhead, a personal 
salutation, and signature of the 
dealer or sales manager, special 
equipment is used. Address sheets 
are sent to a composition room 
where the envelope address and 
letter salutation are set up. By 
the addition of a removable “Dear 
Mr. Blank” slug, the envelope ad- 
dress is used as the letter saluta- 
tion. A printing machine imprints 
the letters with the salutation and 
the facsimile signature at the same 
time. 

The cost of the direct-mail cam- 
paign is distributed among dealer, 
distributor, and factory, the dealer 
paying 5 cents for each series of 
three letters, or 1 cent less than 
the postage on three mailings. This 
low cost to the dealer is one of 
the reasons why the field organiza- 
tion takes to the plan so whole- 
heartedly. 

The present household direct- 
mail campaign consists of a series 
of four-page folders. Copy is writ- 
ten in first person conversational 
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style from the viewpoint of the 
housewife. The greater part of 
the message is devoted to relating 
a woman’s experience in purchas- 
ing an electric refrigerator and 
the standards by which her ulti- 
mate choice was Frigidaire. This 
affords a convincing method of em- 
phasizing the various features. The 
keynote of the sprjng selling cam- 
paign: “Three Times as Many 
Frigidaires are in Use as any other 
make of electric refrigerator,” js 
emphasized strongly and a list of 
features appears on the back page 
of each folder. 

The commercial campaign is 
based on four-page folders, the 
first page of which is used for a 
personally addressed letter to the 
prospect, containing the signature 
of the dealer or sales manager of 
the local selling organization. The 
inside pages are devoted to selling 
copy, illustrations of typical in- 
stallations of the class represented 
by the prospect’s own business, and 
frequently testimonials from users 
are reproduced. On the back page 
is a partial list of equipment, il- 
lustrated. 

The entire direct-mail campaign 
is thoroughly explained to the field 
in promotional literature. The 
commercial campaign especially is 
well outlined, sample folders and 
copies of each letter in the entire 
campaign being sent out in order 
to show the field organization ex- 
actly what type of selling is to be 
done in this direct mail. An order 
blank with room for names of 
prospects to be circularized is en- 
closed with the folder. In other 
words, direct mail is used to sell 
the dealers on the use of direct 
mail. 


F. L. Rockelman Heads 
Plymouth Motor 


Fred L. Rockelman, who recently 
joined the Chrysler Corporation in an 
executive capacity, has been made presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ply- 
mouth Motor Corporation, Detroit. He 
was formerly director of sales of the 
Ford Motor Company. 


Bradley Knitting Appoints 
Ayer 
The Bradley Knitting Company, Dela 
van, Wis., has appointed /. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., to direct its advertising ac 
count. 
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An Outstanding Market 


Opportunity Today! 


URING the first five months of 1930, six 
representative advertising agencies spent 
10% more money in The Milwaukee Journal 
than in the corresponding period in 1929. 


The agencies—N. W. Ayer & Son; The H. 
K. McCann Company; Lord & Thomas and 
Logan; J. Walter Thompson Company; Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Campbell, Ewald 
Company —are leaders in their field with 
market and newspaper research facilities capable 
of selecting the best possible selling fields for 
1930. Their increased effort in Milwaukee and 
The Journal recommends a sales combination 
which is outstanding among the selling oppor- 
tunities today. You should use it! 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 





FIRST BY MERIT 





























Read by More than Four out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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A Record 


Broken in 
Food Advertising 


During 1929 The Chicago Daily News set an all- 
time food advertising record for Chicago, carrying 
1,413,600 lines of food advertising, 34.43 per cent 
of all the food advertising placed in Chicago news- 


papers. 


Month by month during 1930 The Daily News has 
broken its record for 1929. During the first six 
months of the year it has carried a total of 936,250 
lines of food advertising, a gain of 213,981 lines 
over the same months in 1929, 37.63 per cent of all 
the food advertising placed in Chicago newspapers. 


If it’s meant for the home, or any member 


of the home, sell your product through 
Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
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It is acommon experience to find that in 
the introduction of a new product or the 
maintenance of sales volumes, advertising 
dollars accomplish more in The Indian- 
apolis Radius. Greater dollar efficiency 
comes about through the influence of 
several factors constantly operative in this 
important market. They are: exceptional 
transportation facilities; the highest per- 
centage of native born American citizenry 
of any of the 48 states; and the oft-proved 
fact that no matter how comprehensive 
the advertising plan, 


The News... ALONE...Does the Job! 


. The Indianapolis Radius 


— BRIDGE, Advertising Director 


DAN¥ A. . “CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. Lake Ldichisen TT side. 
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Don’t Blame the Sales Manager 
for Profitless Prices 


As Long as Management Insists on Breaking Volume Records, the Sales 
Department Will Cry for Lower Prices 


By Jas. H. Warburton 


N the lounge of the country 

club, following dinner, sat a 
half dozen men—chatting and 
smoking. In this group were the 
factory manager of a Southern 
plant which supplies much mate- 
rials to the furniture industry; 
the secretary-treasurer of a North- 
ern plant which produces the same 
kind of goods; the vice-president 
and sales manager of an automo- 
tive utilities manufacturer; the 
president of a metal specialties 
company; a production engineer, 
and the writer. 

The firms represented have sales 
representation practically through- 
out the country. Each has a sales 
department with an experienced 
executive in charge. The presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer and pro- 
duction managers mentioned know 
what it means to work with the 
“high-powered” type of sales or- 
ganization. 

Naturally enough, the discussion 
soon turned to the favorite sub- 
ject, “How’s business?” My fel- 
low sales manager. friend asked 
concerning the outlook in the fur- 
niture industry for 1930, to which 
I replied that it looks good. 

“But are prices going to stiffen 
any?” asked the secretary-trea- 
surer. 

“Well, if they don’t there’s 
pretty apt to be a lot more used 
machinery and factory buildings 
for sale—unless the production en- 
gineers are able to come to the 
rescue with further lower costs 
methods,” was my reply. 

“Do I understand that you favor 
price increases under present con- 
ditions?” was the next question. 

“Frankly, I favor, at all times, 
prices which show a fair profit to 
producer and distributor, supported 
by the best-known economic meth- 
ods of manufacture and marketing. 
I have never been able to see 





where there is anything to be 
gained by manufacturing goods 
that are sold at a loss. Dumping 
goods at profitless prices may keep 
the wheels turning and labor em- 
ployed—for a time—but there is 
bound to be a day of reckoning. A 
healthy business and a sound eco- 
nomic condition must necessarily 
rest upon profit.” 


Profit First 


“You're the first salesman,” said 
the secretary-treasurer, “I’ve met 
who argues for profit in first place, 
with so-called volume coming sec- 
ond. My candid opinion is that 
sales managers and their salesmen 
are largely to blame for the high- 
way of industry being strewn with 
wreckage. All they can see is 
volume—they talk, eat, dream and 
live for volume! Nothing else 
counts. Hang the cost!” 

“You are quite right,” chimed 
in the Southern factory man. “We 
haven’t set a price yet that some- 
body on the selling end hasn't tried 
to hammer down. Of course, the 
pressure comes from ‘without’; 
the salesmen get it first, then the 
sales manager passes it on to the 
production department, usually, 
through the General Manager. The 
cry is for ‘a lower price With which 
to meet competition.’” 

“Yes, it’s no longer a question of 
‘how good’ but ‘how cheap’ can we 
supply a product,” piped up the 
production engineer. “In our busi- 
ness, for years we prided ourselves 
on quality. It hurts like sin to 
have to bow to the ‘price first’ de- 
mand. But when we do weaken in 
no time there’s another come-back : 
‘What’s wrong with you people? 
Your quality isn’t what it used to 
be.’ The whole burden of getting 
prices down—without lowering 
production standards—seems to be 
parked on the factory executive's 
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door step, while sales costs keep 
on climbing.” 

The metal specialties president 
offered his contribution; said he: 
“I don’t have to worry much about 
‘price’ competition. Our products 
are patented and specialization is 
necessary both in producing and 
marketing. It isn’t so easy for em 
to invade our field. Nothing short 
of a high-grade salesman can get 
to first base with our line. We pay 
them a long commission—for sell- 
ing the use of the product, rather 
than the product itself or the price. 
Because of—or, perhaps, in spite 
of—our plan of operation, our 
business has, in five years, shown 
an increase of over 400 per cent, 
with net profits reaching 15 per 
cent.” 

Just then the pow-wow was dis- 
turbed. But not before the V.-P. and 
S. M. of the automotive utilities 
concern had asked this ever-pres- 
ent question: “How’s the sales de- 
partment going to major in profits 
so long as the general manager 
delivers a New Year’s ultimatum 
to the effect that ‘we must show 
an increase in sales this year over 
last.’ You know and I know that 
with ‘yolume’ as the watchword, 
sales will be forced and in a buy- 
er’s market something is bound to 
give way—if it isn’t production 
cost then it must be profit or 
quality.” 

Someone’s to Blame 


But let’s get back to the secre- 
tary-treasurer’s charge that sales 
managers are to blame for profit- 
less prices. Maybe they (we) are. 
The blame must be placed some- 
where for, goodness knows, there 
has been a tremendous pile of 
merchandise sold at a loss—as evi- 
denced by the list of failures and 
red entries on January 1 balance 
sheets. 

During the last couple of years 
my own company has picked up 
quite a number of “slightly used” 
high-powered, late model machines 
that were thrown on the market 
due to failures—factories that took 
a fling in the hazardous, exciting 
game of “volume” at too low 
prices. If their aim was action, 
they got it but at what a price! 
And what a pity! 
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Probably their sales managers, 
salesmen or sales agents insisted 
upon lower prices. It’s more than 
likely that the pressure came from 
without. The men in charge of 
sales must have advocated—at least, 
sanctioned—a program of volume 
up and prices down, with plenty 
of push for orders, but the ques- 


tion is: Who. O.K.’d the cost 
figures? Perhaps it was the pro- 
duction managers, while the 
“G. M.’s” were too busy with more 


pressing and important matters 

Sales managers and salesmen are 
only human—extremely so where 
they work on a “more they sell the 
more they make” basis, as most of 
them do. Because they are so human 
and because they are so keen to 
make a good showing, they are apt 
to train their selling ability upon 
the man who controls the figures, 
in an effort to convince him that 
lower prices will bring greater 
volume, making possible lower pro- 
duction costs. And this is more 
apt to be true where the general 
manager has issued the aforemen- 
tioned New Year’s proclamation 
sounding the well-known keynote 
“More sales this year than last; to 
stand still is to go back!” 

The day will come, I believe, 
when sales managers will be em- 
ployed on the basis of adequate 
salary and a share of the profits 
rather than the now rather popular 
plan of minimum salary—or guar- 
antee—and a juicy bonus on vol- 
ume of sales. If the new basis 
could be extended to the salesmen 
it would be better yet. When 
profits become the objective of the 
sales department, as well as of the 
treasurer, things will be different 
Even when the general manager 
has a rock-ribbed backbone and a 
bulldog grip, it would be well to 
take the sales manager into the 
official family—elect him a_ vice- 
president or something—and make 
him partly responsible for and a 
participant in the profits. 

I have in mind one outstanding 
case of a manufacturer—doing less 
than a half million a year—who 
brought in a high-priced sales man- 
ager on the guarantee plus bonus 
plan but who, a year later, took 
him in as a substantial stockholder 
and official, with surprising results. 
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This sales manager had built for 
himself a splendid reputation—as a 
sales executive. He had gathered 
and trained two or three other 
volume building sales forces. 
Salesmen would flock to him for 
they liked to work under his direc- 
tion. He was a popular and suc- 
cessful leader of men. And he 
believed in paying them /and- 
somely. His job was to sell the 
goods and he knew how to con- 
struct a human machine that could 
do just that. But merchandise 
construction and costs were two 
elements which he knew as little 
about as did the coal heaver in the 
hoiler room. Those were prob- 
lems for others. 


Sales Climbed—So Did Costs 


This man hired, trained and put 
into the field, within a compara- 
tively few months, a powerful sales 
organization. Sales climbed and 
climbed and so did sales costs—as 
did, also, his commissions. The 
business was soon sales-organiza- 
tion-top-heavy. Then they took the 
sales manager into the company. 
He bought and paid for and obli- 
gated himself for as much more 
stock as was reasonable for him to 
carry. Right away he became 
deeply interested in profits. Prices 
went up and sales costs came 
down. And don’t forget, he was 
(still is) a most conscientious fel- 
low. Well, anyway, the business 
grew, within a few years, to a 
$5,000,000 size and is today an im- 
portant factor in one of the great 
industrial combinations. 

Another manufacturing com- 
pany, of whose operations I know 
about, distributes a large share of 
its output through a chain of 
branches, strategically located. For 
years, each branch manager has 
been compensated on the basis of 
salary and a share of the profits 
from his own branch. Here, again, 
the objective of the man doing the 
selling is net profits and his own 
individual operations must create 
these profits in which he is to 
participate. He may (does, in fact 
argue that the prices charged his 
branch are too high but this is a 
matter between him and the fac- 
tory executives. After prices have 
heen issued the branch manager 
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knows that any profitless sales on!y 
eat into his own pay check at the 
end of the year. 

Even today, when production 
processes are supposed to be “re- 
duced almost to an exact science,” 
there is entirely too much guess- 
work going on in arriving at what 
the prices to the trade are to be. 
It is really surprising how many 
manufacturers one runs across— 
particularly among the smaller 
ones—who do not know in advance 
of announcing a new or improved 
product what its price should be. 
They get some preliminary esti- 
mates on production costs, do some 
“free hand” figuring on overhead 
and sales costs and emerge with a 
price—to find weeks or months 
later they were away too low. It’s 
a late day then to try raising the 
price, for the chances are some 
competitor has decided to go ‘em 
one better. And the race goes 
merrily on! 

Where sales managers are sup- 
plied with reliable cost information 
I somehow, can't believe they in- 
sist upon selling at a loss. They 
may build fantastic air castles of 
mounting sales and argue that 
volume means lower costs all the 
way from the receiving department 
to the ultimate consumer but there 
is good reason to believe they will 
listen to reason wherever and 
whenever their big bosses say: 
“We're going to know our costs 
first—as nearly as engineering 
brains can determine—and we'll 
consider profit ahead of increased 
volume.” 

One day, while in New York, I 
met a sales executive of the largest 
concern of its kind. He said: “I 
understand your company has one 
of the most efficient cost-finding 
departments in the furniture in- 
dustry. Tell me about it. And, 
say, our president is here—I'd like 
you to give him the inside dope. 
Reliable advance cost information 
is one place where we are lame.” 

The simple facts, as related on 
that occasion, are these: About 
twelve years ago, there was 
brought into our organization a 
cost-finding engineer—a man who 
had been employed by one of the 
most successful industrial engineer- 
ing concerns, installing modern 
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cost systems. He is still with us. 
His position is one of the most im- 
portant in the executive: organiza- 
tion. He surely knows his figures. 

When a new pattern comes over 
from the designing room—and be- 
fore a cutting order is issued— 
this course is followed: (1) It is 
placed in the sample room; (2) the 
general manager, department heads 
and other office attachés view it; 
(3) frequently our wives and cer- 
tain dealer friends are invited in 
for a viewing; (4) the branch 
managers and some of the road 
salesmen are given a chance to 
express their opinion, telling us 
how many they figure they can 
sell; (5) then the cost engineer 
does his figuring—based upon 
certain size “cuttings”; (6) then 
I set up individual sales quotas, 
total them but make a liberal al- 
lowance for shrinkage; (7) this 
“sales expectancy,” along with the 
completed cost figures, goes to the 
general manager—who has had 
thirty years continuous experience 
figuring, viewing and passing upon 
production and sales costs esti- 
mates and results—and he says the 
final word. 


No More 


HOPPERS who go out to buy 
meat in the vicinity of Broad- 
way and 77th Street in New York 
City a few months hence are going 
to be surprised. They will find a 
butcher shop that will destroy all 
their preconceived notions of what 
a butcher shop ought to look like. 
In the first place, it will be 
butcherless. In place of the red- 
faced butcher with cleaver in hand, 
the cash customers will be greeted 
by salesgirls permanently waved 
and well manicured. They will 
sell fresh meats from refrigerated 
showcases, packaged according to 
weight and style. There will be 
carpet on the floor instead of saw- 
dust, there will be mirrors, chairs, 
tables and reading lamps. Among 
the other missing items will be 
chopping blocks, marble-topped 
tables, scales, big refrigerators. 
The store will be opened by the 
Hygrade Food Products Company, 
not as an indication that this com- 
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Not once have I asked that a 
price be lowered—simply because 
the figures show what the correct 
price must be. Unless a new pat- 
tern can be produced at a price 
acceptable to the sales department 
—or I should say, the general man- 
ager—it is far better that it not 
be marketed. It doesn’t take long 
for our designers to bring through 
another pattern that will fill the 
bill better. 

So long as my chief doesn’t in- 
sist upon “volume at any price”; 
isn’t eager to flood the market with 
profitless goods merely for the 
sake of the coveted annual sales 
increase; doesn’t have me scared 
I'll lose my job; will keep the de- 
signing department on its toes 
creating new, more appealing and 
better things; and, prefers to base 
all prices on reliable cost figures, 
I'll be mighty well pleased to go 
along with him. 

And I believe, with very few (if 
any) exceptions, the sales man- 
agers of this country would prefer 
to be supported in a like man- 
ner, rather than be accused of 
running industry on the rocks by 
selling at profitless prices. 


Sawdust 


pany has entered the retail meat 
business, but as a model retail shop 
to show butchers how they can 
make more sales and eliminate 
waste. This feminized modern- 
ized butcher shop will attempt to 
prove to butchers that some pres- 
ent-day methods are antiquated 
and wasteful and are persisted in 
mainly because the butcher shop 
has never been brought up-to-date. 
It is only a step from such a 
change to the selling of fireless 


cookers, cooking utensils, other 
kitchen supplies. 
Is the old-fashioned butcher 


shop about to go the way of the 
old-fashioned drug store? What 
will be done about cat meat? 


V. F.. Hobbs, Art Director, 
Freeze-V ogel-Crawford 


Verne F. Hobbs, who formerly com 
ducted his own art studio at Milwaukee, 
has been appointed art director of Freeze- 
Vogel-Crawtord, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. 
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What 
Sir Charles Higham 
referred to... 


last week in “Printers’ Ink” we quoted Sir Charles Higham 
as follows: “I congratulate the New York Evening Journal 
on its splendid gains for June”. 













We did not, however, go into details as to just what those 
gains were. So here’s the story: 


During the month of June 1930 the Evening Journal 


recorded a gain of over 70,000 copies a day in cir- 
culation. 


Also a gain of. over 50,000 lines in Retail Store Adver- 
lising ... @ gain greater than the combined gains of all 
other New York evening newspapers ... and a greater 
gain in Department Store Advertising than any other 
New York 6-day morning, evening or Sunday newspaper. 


NEW <a" YORK 


ed 


EVENING JOURNAL 


MAIN OFFICE: 9 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


“w YORK CITY, International Magazine Building . . . CHICAGO, Hearst Building . 
DETROIT, General Motors Cuilding . . . ROCHESTER, Temple Building . . . BOSTON, 
Pp Winthrop Square . . . PHILADELPHIA, Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building . . . 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE, H. H. Conger, 5 Third Street, San Francisco 
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This business of advertising 
is very ably organized to give 
any interested member of 
the fraternity figures and 
plenty of them. Figures on 
any subject—figures broken 
down the way you want them 
—figures to prove either side 
of almost any argument. 














Now, the Boone Man knows 
the figures on his ten great 
markets but his pride in him- } 
self and his value to you is 
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that he knows where figures 
stop and old-fashioned horse 
sense starts. That is refresh- 


ing. 


Realizing, as he does, that 
there is a wealth of detail in 
back of every compilation of 
figures, and that figures with- 
) out a reason why are half told 
40 tales, the Boone Man is a 


worthwhile man to know. 






CALL THE BOONE MAR 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
NEW YORK CITY 
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There’s Only One 
Detroit — — 


and The News weekday 
and Sunday covers 80% of it 


With the greatest weekday and Sunday circulation in Michi- 
gan concentrated in the Detroit area, The News offers adver- 
tisers the most thorough coverage possible. Use of The News 
weekdays and Sundays will reach 80% of the homes in 
Detroit. Weekdays, alone, The News has 74,000 more circu- 
lation in the Detroit trading area than any other Detroit 
paper. Advertisers who wish the most for their advertising 
dollar will take advantage of the singular opportunity offered 
by Detroit and The News. 
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= time ago I was asked by 
Printers’ INK to express my 
views concerning uses of products 
abroad. Not the every-day uses 
that we know all 





Do You Know How Your Products 
Are Used Abroad? 


You Should Know How Your Foreign Consumers Are Using Your 
Product and Help Them to Use It Correctly 


By Frederick Moeller 


Export Sales Manager, Lehn & Fink Products Company 


of no interest in the home market. 
But I believe that, while strange, 
uncommon and infrequent . uses 
may be of some interest, they are 
usually of no prac- 





about, but the un- 
common, the un- 


LAS AVENTURAS DE NENA 
moderno Don 


tical importance. 
My purpose, 





usual, the strange 
and mysterious uses 
for which people 
of other lands 
might purchase our 
products. I was 
just leaving on a 
trip around the 
world and deter- 











therefore, is to em- 
phasize the need 
for manufacturers 
to know for what 
their products are 
used abroad ; wheth- 
er these products 
are used as exten- 
sively abroad as at 











mined if possible to 
give this interest- 
ing question some 
local consideration. 

My observations 
led me to this con- 
clusion: Few prod- 
ucts are generally 
used abroad for 


home; if not, the 
reasons therefor; 
special uses abroad 
that might have 
some potential de- 
velopment value; 
generally which of 
the various uses 
should be especially 








uses unknown to 
t us, but many prod- 

ucts are mot used 
abroad for a suffi- 
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The News In my opinion, 
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pre circu- ct - 
-mcrudeness o oca 
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r Detroi facilities or because 
dvertisingBwe have not taught 
ty offered—the peoples of cer- 





tain countries the many excellent 
ises we make of goods here. We 
lave permitted our foreign business 
0 develop of itself, with the result 
hat each market has found its 
wn uses for certain types of goods 
hich, perhaps, if carefully studied, 
ould be introduced for a more ex- 
ensive use, 

Of course, certain types of prod- 
ts are frequently used in certain 
laces for purposes which would be 
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Advertising Plays an Important 

Part in Educating Foreign Con- 

sumers to the Uses for Which a 
Product Is Intended 





developed in each 
individual market. 

We have advan- 
tages in our home 
market that we 
do not have abroad. 
Our advertising 
campaigns are usu- 
ally national in 
scope; means of 
checking the uses 
of products and the 
result of advertis- 
ing those uses have 
been devised ; the consuming public 
constantly calls our attention to al- 
leged new uses and is willing to 
give information when asked. Deal- 
ers are alert to the uses to which 
products are put and the result is 
that we have an almost unlimited 
source of information from which 
to draw our conclusions, 

Similar conditions do not exist in 
foreign markets. That attempts 
are constantly being made in sev- 
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eral foreign countries to make sur- 
veys and general studies such as 
we make at home, and that many 
of these investigations for differ- 
ent types of products have been of 
value, is undoubted. But the fact 
remains that this phase of world 
business is still in its infancy. 
The consuming public, the dealer, 
the manufacturer, the advertiser 
are not accustomed to volunteer- 
ing or granting information which 
they feel is personal and private. 
This resistance, of course, is grad- 
ually being overcome as new busi- 
ness methods which have been suc- 
cessful elsewhere are introduced 
and the value of exchange of ideas 
pointed out. Moreover, there is a 
perfectly natural suspicion toward 
the stranger and his _ strange 
methods that we must all do our 


best to dispel in a most friendly. 


manner. 

In my own experience I have 
found almost everyone extremely 
courteous and most willing to give 
information. At times, however, 
it was evident that there was a 
general lack of knowledge con- 
cerning uses of the different prepa- 
rations which we sell abroad. This 
condition I consider due mainly to 
the difficulty of obtaining informa- 
tion from the ultimate consumer 
and partly to the apathy of some 
agents and lack of sympathetic 
understanding of the agent’s prob- 
lems by the manufacturer. It is 
also due to lack of dealer co- 
operation, or not taking advantage 
of that co-operation if it is avail- 
able. 

That many firms have been 
working hard for many years to 
overcome these conditions is in- 
deed gratifying and the extent of 
their work in the future must de- 
pend entirely upon their own in- 
terest and the potentialities that 
the market holds in store for them. 

What may constitute the chief 
use of a product in the United 
States may be only a minor use in 
some other country. Women here 
may take pride in using a certain 
preparation that would be objec- 
tionable for the same purpose in 
some other country. There are 
some preparations that have a sea- 
sonal demand in this country; yet 
in other countries sales are re- 
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versed so far as seasonal use js 
concerned. One may find that a 
product may be used in a certain 
country for a purpose that is un- 
known in the home market, not 
necessarily because the use js 
strange, but because that specifx 
use depends upon a local condi- 
tion that does not exist at home 
The use of a product abroad j 
greatly influenced by the extent of 
education among the masses, the 
prevailing local climatic conditions, 
living conditions and customs. 


It May Be Hot—Still the Natives 
May Not Worry About Sunburn 


Take sunburn in a broad way as 
an example. We all know about 
the terrific heat in certain sections 
of the East and the effect of the 
sun’s powerful rays, yet the na- 
tive does not concern himself over 
sunburn. He has been accustomed 
to it for ages. His women folk may 
not mind it at all or else may cover 
their heads and shoulders or re 
main indoors during extreme heat 
On the other hand, there are sev- 
eral other countries where the sun's 
rays are also quite powerful and 
where women particularly dread 
the effects of the sun and seek the 
shelter of the cooling shade to 
avoid the burning and tanning ef 
fect of the sun’s rays. 

Where climatic conditions are 
more comparable to ours we may 
find the same conditions and uses 
prevailing. Yet a manufacturer 
may enjoy a large summer demand 
at home and have practically no 
business at all during the same sea- 
son abroad. 

These conditions may 
strange, but not so much so 
the reasons for their existence are 
considered. During the _ initial 
stages of sales development abroad, 
particularly if the goods are noj 
introduced by an advertising cam 
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But we do 
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he can afford to teach a given pub- 
lic a more general use of his mer- 
chandise. 

The most accurate knowledge 
obtainable of the uses of the prod- 
ucts by the consumer is of para- 
mount importance to every manu- 
facturer. Before advertising is 
commenced on a large scale a thor- 
ough survey should be made, 
limited only in its scope by the re- 
strictions imposed by local condi- 
tions. Even where a fairly large 
sale already exists it is at times 
quite difficult to determine even an 
approximate proportion of uses, 
because of the natural reluctance 
on the part of the consumer and 
language barriers. 

I feel that we all know more or 
less the chief uses of our products 
after a fair amount of investiga- 
tion has been made. And where 
advertising certain uses has defi- 
nitely increased sales I should feel 
that we are advertising along the 
right lines. But where sales have 
developed without much advertis- 
ing, due solely to the merit of the 
product or the force of the dealer’s 
or a professional recommendation, 
I would rather use my conclusions 
in an experimental way at first 
to make certain that with the lim- 
ited opportunity to make a good 
survey, my observations and con- 
clusions were correct. If the ex- 
perimental advertising increased 
sales in a certain locality I should 
certainly feel justified in continu- 
ing the same appeal in a much 
broader way. 

There is nothing new in this 
plan. It is put to constant use in 
the home market. We should be 
willing to experiment abroad in the 
same way. It is essential to do so. 

Investigations can be made 
through various sources. One can 
send a questionnaire to the agents 
and several dealers and ask them 
numerous questions. Advertising 
agencies with connections abroad 
can be consulted and their advice 
considered. Government  depart- 
ments are quite willing to assist in 
this work. 

Unquestionably the data gathered 
from these various media would 
be of great value, but it must be 
obvious to everyone that the best 
way to do a job of this character 
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is to send one’s own directly inter- 
ested representative to look things 
over on the ground. To the com- 
pany’s own agent the thought must 
be ever uppermost that his observa- 
tions and conclusions are of the 
greatest importance to his company. 
His observations must, therefore, 
be as accurate as local conditions 
permit him to make them. 

Some manufacturers may be re- 
luctant to incur this initial expense, 
but I believe that it pays good 
dividends in the end. Nor can one 
expect the perfect solution of one’s 
problems by one investigation. The 
ultimate goal of all interested man- 
ufacturers must be to have their 
own permanent representative on 
the ground, not to displace the 
agent, but to work with him, to 
give him the encouragement and 
sympathetic support that will enable 
all concerned to bring about a 
more successful development of the 
business. 


A. E. Nafe, Advertising 


Manager, Reo Motors 

Arthur E. Nafe has been appoint 
manager of advertising and sales prom 
tion of the Reo Motor Car Company 
Lansin Mich. He has been witl 
Willys Overland, Inc., Toledo, for four 
oe as a regional sales manager and 
ome office executive and previously was 
with Dodge Brothers as director of ser 
vice and later as director of nationa 
business sales . 


R. A. Porter, Vice-President, 
Redfield-Coupe 


Richard A. Porter has joined Redfield 
Coupe, Inc., New York advertis 
agency, of which he has become vice 
president. For nine years he was as 
sociated with the Dorland Advertising 
Agency, his previous work having been 
with the personal staff of Walter E 











Edge. More recently Mr. Porter was 
with the Carter Advertising Agency 
New York. 





Western Clock with 
B. B. D. & O. 


The Western Clock Company, La Salle, 
Ill., has appointed Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine Osborn, Inc., to direct its adver- 
tising account. 





Buys Canton, Ohio, “News” 


The Canton, Ohio, News previously 
owned by former Governor Soe M 
Cox, has been purchased by the Brush 
Moore Newspapers, Inc., publisher of 
the Canton Repository. The News and 
the Repository will be consolidated. 
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or 
many? 


- - there were only 

one printing house 

in the world there would be no 
mental effort required in picking 
the right one to handle that im- 
portant work of yours. 


But, 


there are so many---thousands in 
New York City alone. 


Why bother 
further, if 


you know one good one? 


Printing Crafts Building 
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“Conditions” in Oklahoma City are not only good — 
they're great! Ten years of vigorous building — an 
unprecedented climb in population (now 182,845) — 
June building permits of $2,000,000 for an unbroken 
record of thirty-five consecutive million-dollar months 
— building permits in 1929 ($24,418,295) accounting for 

| 24% of all permits issued in the Tenth Federal Reserve 

| District, and the highest per capita construction pro- 
gram in America, with the exception of Little Old New 
York — completed, constructing and proposed building 
this year already totaling $35,000,000 and still six 

_ months to go — June retail sales up 7.8%, surpassing 
all cities inthe Tenth District — millions in new wealth 
from the great Oklahoma City oil field —and no let-up 
in sight. 


The Oklahoman and Times will cultivate and hoid sales 
in this area at one low advertising cost. 


THE DAILY_QKLAHOMAN 
bey re TIMES. 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
aaTHE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN.. 


E.Katz Special Advertisi ng Agency Mewlork Chisago Detrt Adanta, Kansas Cty Dallas Sar raved 
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DETROIT—1920 
993,739 


DETROIT—1930 
1,819,764 


(territory included in A. B. C. city circulation boundaries) 


A record unequalled 
even in this 

age of wonders 
And the growth 

of 

The Detroit Times 
has been just as 
remarkable 
because it 

is an integral 

part of 

this new and 
greater community 


‘“‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 


Represented nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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URING the last few weeks 

the book-publishing industry 
has found itself in a maze of rapid 
developments. Publishers, whole- 
salers and booksellers have been 
left in a bewildered state with no 
one willing to predict just 
what is going to happen. 

It is impossible to trace 
from day to day all the 
latest developments in this 
amazing situation. How- 
ever, a brief summary will 
show to what an extent the 
summer of 1930 has 
wrought havoc with an in- 
dustry which for many 
years was noted for its 
conservatism and its sta- 
bility. 

The chief impetus to the 
series of startling circum- 
stances was the announce- 
ment several weeks ago by 
several publishers that they 
were about to adopt a new 
price policy and that books 
which had hitherto sold for 


$2 and $2.50 would be sold 7 


for $1. This announce- 
ment, however, was by no 
means the beginning of the 
industry’s troubles. 

Those troubles really 
started several years ago 
when the first book clubs 
got under way. The Book- 
of-the-Month Club, the 
frst of the clubs, caused 
only a mild ripple, since one of its 
basic tenets was to maintain retail 
prices. Within a short time, the 
Literary Guild came along with a 
definite cut-price proposition. Soon 
it began to number its members in 
the thousands. The success of the 
two pioneers led to a number of 
imitators who as yet have not been 
important factors. 

About the time that the clubs 
began to develop, publishers’ re- 
mainders, that is, books the pub- 
lishers had been unable to sell at 
the regular prices, began to appear 
on the counters of drug stores. 
Here, again, the price cut was the 





An Industry Demoralized ? 


Midsummer Finds the Book Industry Going Somewhere Rapidly But 
No One Seems to Know the Destination 











chief appeal, since the books were 
quite frankly those which had 
not been successful. 


Today, publishers’ remainders 


are on sale in leading drug and 
cigar stores, and at least one large 
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DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


Garden City, N.Y 


Books by Some of Our Best Authors Are Being 


Offered at Low Prices 


cigar chain has opened special cut- 
price stores to take care of excess 
stock which cannot be sold through 
the regular channels. One such 
store is on Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Prices for publishers’ 
remainders vary from a few dol- 
lars for books or sets which were 
originally sold for $10 or even 
higher, to 50 cents or less for 
books that sold formerly for $2 
and $2.50. At present, United and 
Whelan are offering former $2 
books for as low as 39 cents, three 
for $1. 

The announcement that several 
leading publishers were making 
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cuts to $1 on new books was re- 
ceived with some skepticism. Now 
that these books are on the coun- 
ters of the retail book stores, it is 
apparent that they differ in no 
particular from the standard new 
books which the same publishers 
used to sell for $2. For instance, 
among the Doubleday, Doran $1 
books are works of such authors 
as H. G. Wells, Kathleen Norris, 
and others whose books have never 
sold under $2 except as reprints. 
In binding and format they are the 
same as regular $2.50 books. * 

Last week announcement was 
made of a book club, Mystery 
League, Inc., which will sell new 
books (one to be issued each 
month) for 50 cents a copy and 
using United Cigar and Whelan 
and Neve drug stores as outlets. 
Such an announcement makes even 
the $1 publishers seem pikers. 

In the meantime, the business of 
such reprint libraries as Modern, 
Star and others continues briskly. 

At least two of the publishers 
who did not bring out $1 books, 
Putnam and Norton, have an- 
nounced exchange plans. The 
Putnam plan, briefly, is this: On 
and after July 1, any bookseller 
may return for full credit any 
Putnam books in first-class condi- 
tion, charges prepaid. He must, 
however, order, at the same time, 
double their value in Putnam books, 
the date of publication of which 
was at least one year prior to the 
date of the return. Putnam also 
announces that beginning July 1 
its remainders will be destroyed or 
given to philanthropic institutions 
or otherwise disposed of so that 
they will in no way embarrass the 
retail book trade. This, obviously, 
is a direct slap at the publishers 
who have been unloading their re- 
mainders to the chains. 

An advertisement by Dutton an- 
nounces that this publishing house 
has cut its fall fiction list by 55 
per cent and its juvenile list by 32 
per cent, a frank admission that 
this house believes that the solu- 
tion of the present difficulty lies 
not in cut prices but in less books. 
Little, Brown, advertising to the 
trade, announce a 25 per cent re- 
duction in the number of new 
books on their fall list. 
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Because of the business depres- 
sion and other reasons, the Book- 
of-the-Month Club recently told 
the publishers that from now on it 
will pay publishers $14,000 outright 
for the use of plates to manufac. 
ture its own edition. The contract 
under these conditions stipulates 
that this payment covers use of the 
plates for editions of from 42,500 
to 70,000. This organization has 
been working on a royalty basis 
hitherto and has sold its books at 
regular retail prices. Under a new 
plan, each month’s book delivered 
to a subscriber carries a coupon 
which may be used as a 20 per 
cent payment on a future Book-of- 
the-Month. This, of course, is 
merely a price-cutting plan under 
another guise. 

It is obvious that people will buy 
books at cut prices, as witness the 
success of the reprint libraries and 
the chains with their publishers’ 
remainders. But whether people 
will buy two-and-one-half times as 
many new books at $1-as they 
bought at $2.50 remains to be 
proved. Leaders in the industry 
are gravely doubtful whether it 
can be proved. 

In the meantime, some publish 
ers’ advertising schedules are being 
cut. Other publishers are unabk 
to make any definite decisions as 
to future advertising policies. Still 
others profess to be planning in- 
creased appropriations. It is this 
retrenchment and uncertainty which 
is causing more alarm to experi- 
enced men in the industry than any 
other phase of the current situa- 
tion. 

Books, at best, are hard to ad- 
vertise. Experience in other fields 
has proved that price cuts are sel- 
dom the solution to the prob len 
of poor business. If the price cut 
is combined with a reduction of 
advertising lineage, leaders in the 
field say, the industry may find it- 
self lost in a morass which will put 
it back many years. 





Appoints Toledo Agency; 

The Air Scale Company, Toledo, man- 
ufacturer of air measuring equipment for 
tire inflation, has appointed Camp! vell 
Advertising, inc., of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Business papers 
in the oil and service station fields will 
be used. 
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T’S old stuff that 
advertising ought 
to produce results. 
Used to be discussed 
in the vague manner 
that we give to some- 
thing noone can argue 


about. 
q 


OW. Well, now 

there’s no ques- 
tion about it at all. 
Advertising must pro- 
duce results. There is 
no “ought to’ about 
it. Now, mediums 
heretofore bought on 
such vague premises 
as habit, or “they 
ought to be good,” 
are being scrutinized 
carefully and checked 
up thoroughly. 


g 


ODAY advertis- 
ing must meet the 
buyer, not merely cir- 
culation. Persons are 
now important in 
scanning a market. 


Che Detro 


VERREE & 


National 


New York Chicago 


Detroit 
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Advertising must 
have distribution, but 
distribution to who, 
to what, and where. 


q 


O one has ever 

questioned the 
ability of The Free 
Press to meet the 
buyer in the Detroit 
market. More, per- 
haps, than ever before 
in its nearly a hun- 
dred year history, 
does this newspaper 
squarely meet the in- 
sistent demands of 
the advertiser in 
Showing returns and 
making profits from 
the agate line. 





CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


San Francisco 


EELING that I should have 
more money, I made the appli- 
cation and was referred to Mr. 
Rowell. 

“How much are you getting 
now ?” 

“Twelve dollars.” 

“That’s not so bad—how much 
more do you wish?” 

“Three dollars,” I replied. 

“Just what do you do for $12 


How Necessary Are YouP 
George P. Rowell’s Method of Handling a Request for a Salary Increase 


FirtH EPpIsopE 










every item could be taken care of 
by others and, possibly, to advan- 
tage. 

“Well, Frank, it does look as 
though we might get along with- 
out you, but we don’t want to do 
that. Now tell me. What can 
you do that you are not now do- 
ing that will increase your value 
so much as $3 per week? Go to 
your desk and make me a second 
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escape Mr. Rowell. || 7 payee age application with the oe 
He took "my list for « rise in y list. How about 
and looked it over. it?” 

“Mr. Rowell, I don’t find a 


“My, but that’s a lot of work— 
you do all these things every day?” 

“Yes, sir,” said L. 

“Now let us see. You get the 
mail from the Post Office—I 
should think the doorman ought to 
do that,” and he crossed it off the 
list. “You keep the time record— 
that really should be done by the 
man who sits in front of the 
door,” and he crossed that off. 
“You index all the bill books—the 
bookkeeping department should in- 
dex their own bills,” and he 
crossed this off. “You file all the 
letters. I think each department 
should file its own correspon- 
dence—they might find some more 
readily,” and he crossed this off. 

So he went through my entire 
list, making me acknowledge that 





This is the fifth of a group of sixteen 
articles relating to George P. Rowell, the 
old-time advertising agent. The articles 


are appearing in consecutive issues. They 
an advertising man 
employed as a boy. 


were written by 
whom Mr. Rowell 
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thing more that I could do with- 
out taking work away from some 
one else.” 

He looked at me with much 
kindness, almost pity. “Now that 
is discouraging. What can | do 
about it? I show you that we can 
dispense with your services alto- 
gether and you can find no new 
duties. You better think it over 
and try to be happy.” 

I felt him watching me all that 
week. He. wanted to see how | 
took it. When I received my en- 
velope on Saturday the increase 
was there. He made me ashamed 
of myself and then he increased 
my ambition 100 per cent. 

Could any employer pursue a 
better course in an endeavor to 
make a young man see things in 
their proper light? 





C. V. Buttleman has resigned as vice- 
president of Walter Jacobs, Inc., Boston 
music publisher and publisher of Jacobs 
Orchestra and Band Monthly. 
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wars toes Btu ne “e 


HERE’S a tradi- 

tional (and actual) 
affinity between water- 
melon and dusky food 
specialists. Nor are 
Caucasians heedless of 
its lusciousness. 

So, Northern mar- 
kets clamored for more 
than 300 cars from 
Florida up to the 
middle of June; prices 
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from $650 to $750—and 
the total will approxi- 
mate 8,000 cars. 
Summer revenue— 
just one source of many 
—increasing the big 
buying fund which is 
an all-year opportun- 
ity for advertisers 
(7 mornings a week) 
in ‘‘Florida’s Foremost 
Newspaper.”’ 


Che Hlorid: l Cimes- Union 


IACKS 


NVILI | 





Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New York... Chicago . 


. » Philadelphia... 


Los Angeles... San Francisco 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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NOT IN THE RED! 


In a year of business apathy, with news- 


paper advertising off its previous high records 
—it is significant that The News is one of the 
very few newspapers in the country that is show- 
ing a large linage gain. 


THE NEWS, NEW YORK’'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


220 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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It's a big country 


Who said Columbus discovered 
America? 


How could he have missed itl 


This was the remark of a bewildered Eng- 
lish visitor who attempted to get off the 
train at every stop on his trip across the 
continent, thinking he had reached his 
destination. 


Yes, America is a big place, and its farm 
population is enormous. The farm wom- 
an like the city woman is the purchaser 
for her family. THE FARMER'S WIFE, her 
personal magazine, is the only magazine 
in America edited and published exclu- 
sively for farm women. 


THE 


FARMER'S \WIFE 
The Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Advertising Office © Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


1806 Bell Bidg. Eastern Representatives 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Snappy Wisecrack Is Often Better 
Than Sales Logic 


“Objection and Answer” Books Are Fine—But the Answers Can’t Always 
Be Used in the Sales Arena 


By George Biggs 


[T= literature of salesmanship 
is full of instruction in meth- 
ods of handling objections. Nearly 
every organization has its book of 
“Objections and Answers.” Some- 
times these are edited from answers 
furnished by the salesmen them- 
selves and there is little question 
as to the value of 


true and remains true that win- 
ning debates is not the function 
of a salesman. He is in there to 
get orders, like a batter goes up 
to get hits. Whether he stands 
with his foot in the water bucket, 
whether he chops or swings, makes 
no difference if the ball is propelled 
into safe territory 








such a compilation. 


a sufficient number 


It is good exercise 
for the salesman to 
think about and 
then write out his 
favorite answers to 
certain objections. 
Moreover, the vol- 
ume and variety of 
good selling points 
thus broadcast 
through an organi- 
zation is larger 
than by any other 
known means, 
But in many 
years of observing 
salesmen at work 
1 do not remember 
hearing many men 
make effective use 
of answers they 
had learned from 








Ages* companies have 
their “Objections and 
Answers” books for sales- 
men. 

But when the buyer 
snaps, “There’s not enough 
profit in your line,” does 
the salesman reply with an- 
swer number 24? Not, says 
Mr. Biggs, *if he wants an 
order. 

An alert, experienced 
salesman may come back at 
the buyer with a retort that 
no sales manager would dare 
print in his book. The re- 
tort may not be “good sales- 
manship” according to the 
rules—but time and time 
again it swings an order. 














of times per thou- 
sand tries. There 
is more than one 
Heinie Groh mak- 
ing good on the ter- 
ritory today. And 
Ireturnto my 
original contention 
that I have seen 
more good deals 
put through by 
quick-thinking lads, 
able to frame a fast 
one on the spur of 
the moment, than 
by patient students 
who quote pat an- 
swers from the 
pages of a book. 
When I was in 
the washing ma- 
chine business some 








books. I know there is risk of 
sharp rejoinder from sales man- 
agers who have labored patiently 
in making up their books in the 
first place and have followed 
this with even more exhausting 
work promoting their use. May- 
be so. My only comeback is 
that I am calling them the way 
I see them. I call an objection 
successfully answered when the 
salesmen gets out with an order 
~any order at all from a new 
account, a larger than customary 
order from the regular buyer. 
Some use a forensic standard in 
judging whether or not a sales 
objection has been successfully 


handled. But it has always been 





years ago, we had a peach of 
an “Objection and Answer” book. 
It was good. The answers were 
concise, well worded, sound from 
every marketing angle. I wrote 
the book myself. The answer to 
objection number 24 in partic- 
ular was a masterpiece. The ob- 
jection. was: “There's not enough 
profit in your line.” I had saved 
it for the last chapter because we 
had the best and most crushing 
answer. Our machine was the 
volume leader of the field, was 
admitted even by competing sales- 
men to be the standard of quality, 
was backed by national magazine 
and farm-paper advertising, was 
sold only through dealers as against 
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the fact that most other concerns 
had their own sales forces to sell 
the consumer direct and the deal- 
ers’ discount was a ripe and juicy 
40 per cent from the established 
list. Yes, we had the materials for 
a sweet and convincing rejoinder to 
the retailer who objected that our 
profit margins were not large 
enough, and the answer covered 
two and one-half pages, single 
spaced. 

When this opus was published 
and distributed to the field force, 
its reception was warm and encour- 
aging. To enthusiastic believers 
in our line, as our salesmen were, 
such corroborative proof of its all- 
inclusive merits against twenty- 
four varieties of criticism would 
have been welcomed though 
worded @ Ja Ring Lardner. I went 
around in a pink cloud of adula- 
tion for some weeks, finally find- 
ing it necessary to get out a form 
letter beginning, “Many thanks for 
your kind word about my little 
book—” 

Which was lovely. But time 
brought us back to routine and a 
little more time found me down 
in Jonesboro, Ark., giving help and 
encouragement to Jim White, peri- 
patetic ambassador from our house 
to dealers in the Ozarks and points 
south. Jim was as enthusiastic 
about our new book as others had 
been and in conversation with him 
I ascertained he had really been 
reading it—his kindly remarks were 
not mere polite applesauce. 

But as we called on dealer after 
dealer, I did not notice that his 
method of talking or his unique 
ways of going after business were 
any different from on former oc- 
casions. ‘Toward the end of the 
first day I made up my mind that 
Jim had found my book to be 
pleasant reading, but that so far 
as providing any increment to his 
store of selling ammunition it had 
proved to be a dud. And then 
we ran into a set-up. 

Mose Goldstein was the dealer’s 
name and he was as sharp a bar- 
gainer as could be found in any 
small town department store. After 
Tim had told his story, brother 
Goldstein piped up that the profit 
was not big enough. “Me, I get 
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at least 100 per cent mark-up on 
everything I sell. These Whisher 
washing machine people they giv 
me 60 per cent off.” 

“Listen, Mose,” countered Jim 
quick as a flash, “them birds, they 
ought to. They ought to give you 
90 per cent off. With a bunch of 
junk like theirs they ought to pay 
you for taking them off their hands 
Now the only thing you got to 
object to about our machines 
how many I should send you. | 
think you can handle eighteen elec- 
trics and a dozen power driven 
type. How about it?” 


A Compromise 


This brought a yelp from Mose 
and the next five minutes were 
occupied with argument and ex- 
postulation about the size ef the 
order. Mose held out for three 
and one. Jim came down to ten 
and six. Finally a compromise was 
effected whereby a signed order 
for six electric and three power- 
driven machines was given, and a 


_new account went on our books. 


Well, that was one way to handle 
an objection, but it left me rather 
dizzy, feeling that something was 
lacking somewhere. I asked Jim 
that evening why he had not used 
the material in the book under 
circumstances where the way 
seemed wide open. I think I also 
must have inferred that his some- 
what lurid criticism of a compet- 
ing machine was questionable tac 
tics. 

“Oh, that stuff is good in some 
cases,” Jim replied. “But when 
they start kicking on the profit 
margin that means they are about 
out of objections and can be sold 
if you hit ’em hard enough. If 
I had gone through all the good 
reasons why we have a compara- 
tively short margin of profit, Mos 
would have gone cold on me and 
we would not have sold him any 
thing. 

“And as for not knocking a com 
petitor’s product,” he continued 
“that’s a good rule too, if used 
in moderation. I never knock an- 
other company or another washing 
machine except when I have to, 
but when I do I knock ’em galley 
west.” 
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I'll Confess That | Was 
Born in Hicksville 


Wauars more I lived there 
until the flame of the big city attracted my moth-like 
desire for bright lights and dangerous blondes. But 
safe at home in Hicksville I spent most of the time 
with the rest of the yokels waiting for the daily train 
with the vacationing city folks. And now the old urge 
still drives me to the station where I rush up to every- 
body and welcome them to Los Angeles. I meet a lot 
of nice people that way. You can bet your bottom 
dollar there are plenty of swell guys and charming 
fair ones amongst the 600,000 who'll storm our portals 
this summer. And money? Oh, my dear old sainted 
aunt, as Philo Vance would have it. These same 
summer visitors will joyously separate themselves 
from some $125,898,000.00—leaving Miss Los Angeles 
a plumper and happier young lady in the fall. © © © 
Add that additional income to the already attractive 
purchasing power of this fourth largest market and it 
gives us the staggering total of $2,419,088,666. Try 
that on your pie charts. © © © And here’s another 
hallelujah; The Examiner, with the largest morning 
and Sunday circulation in Los Angeles, will be read by 
six out of ten new buyers of a morning paper and seven 
out of ten new buyers of a Sabbath sheet. Sell your 
product in this market where there’s no summer slump, 
through the paper which is synchronized to the 
modern mind. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 





RES Sc 
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So I shut up. How can you 
argue with a guy like that? Dur- 
ing the next three days we covered 
most of eastern Arkansas and sold 
washing machines at a clip that 
must have cost many a_ black 
mammy her job. Jim kept on tell- 
ing what a lot of good he had 
derived from my book, but con- 
sistently used some short, illogical, 
but generally effective wisecrack 
when actually faced with an ob- 
jection. 

In fact, this matter of answer- 
ing sales objections is a problem 
to which there are just two an- 
swers. First, the skilful salesman 
is constantly figuring ahead, trying 
to anticipate the probable objec- 
tions that will be offered by his 
prospect and answering them be- 
fore they come up. This is the 
best method. Properly done, it is 
one of the prettiest sights in all 
the business world to accompany 
a salesman who is working on a 
tough assignment, watch him figure 
out his plan of action ahead of 
time, follow him as he wins his 
interview, listen as he works over 
his presentation in such a way that 
the possible objections are mini- 
mized or reduced to absurdities, 
and finally see him lead his pros- 
pect gently up to the order book. 

Second, if an objection is brought 
up by a dealer, it is a sure sign 
that the interview has not been 
properly conducted. Planning has 
been faulty, has miscarried: or, in 
too many cases, there has been no 
definite and thoughtful plan 
worked out. When a salesman 
confronts such a situation there is 
just one right thing to do, and 
that is to depend upon quickness 
of wit and shoot back the first 
short and snappy answer that comes 
to mind. It need not be logical, 
if only it is pointed and emphatic. 
Logic fails miserably in these 
tight situations for the reason that 
logic is often long drawn out and 
involves the consideration of sev- 
eral factors affecting the pros- 
pect’s business, the merits of the 
merchandise, sales possibilities, 
profits and so on. 

In the heat and hurry of a ‘ales 
solicitation it is fatal to invite the 
buyer to weigh and evaluate sev- 
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eral possible reasons why he should 
or should not purchase. Too many 
facts in the arena of his attention 
lead to confusion. The orderly 
process of the solicitation has been 
broken up anyway and the only 
way out for the salesman is to take 
the gambler’s chance, shoot the 
works and win or lose on his own 
ingenuity and resourcefulness. 





W. _ Metten with Wilming- 
n “Every Evening” 


Ww. onl Metten, for two years na- 
tional advertising manager of the Ashe 
ville, N. C., Citizen and later advertising 
manager of the Norris Candy Company, 
Atlanta, has joined the Wilmington, Del, 
Every Evening, as promotion manager 
He is the son of William F. Metten, 
publisher and general manager ‘of that 
paper. 





“Woman’s Voice” Starts 
Publication 


Woman's Voice is the name of a new 
monthly magazine being published by the 
Catholic Daughters of America to suc- 
ceed the Herald, formerly published by 
that organization. Editorial offices have 
been established at 10 West 71st Street, 
New York. 





Starts ““The Northwest Recrea- 


Md ’”? 
tion and Resort Journal 
The Northwest Recreation and Resori 

Journal is a new monthly publication 
being launched hy John J. McCall, 
Denny Building, Seattle. This publica 
tion will cover recreational center. 
camps, resorts, etc., of the . Pacific 
Northwest. 





New Account for Clark 
Collard Agency 


The White Manufacturing Company 
Chicago, maker of Allied golf bags, has 
appointed the Clark Collard Company, 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 





Made Advertising Manager, 
Arch Aid Shoe 


C. L. Putnam, formerly of Brockton. 
Mass., has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Arch-Aid Shoe Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. Elmer Hagreen wil! 
continue to handle business-paper adver 
tising. 





Join Henry Kaufman Agency 


J. R. Dimond, formerly copy chief of 
the Rooter Advertising A mney, Wash- 
ington, D has joined y Kauf- 
man, advertising agency, — Of that 
city. Leslie C. Mitchell has also joined 
the Kaufman agency. 
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Where’s Another 


10c Sunday Newspaper 
in a city of like size 
with such a coverage? 


19 FAMILIES 
OUT OF 20! 


Here indeed is thorough 
blanketing of a rich, year- 
round market . . . fittingly 
climaxing the half-century 
record of progress of the 


San Franeiseo 


EXAMINER 
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fe are SOl 
s making 
According to National Advertising Records, tiggjme Story | 
advertising revenue of all magazines combiné 
shows a gain of 7.5 per cent for the first six mont 
of 1930 as compared to the same period in 1929; a 
women’s magazines combined gained 9.75 per ce 
and the advertising revenue of True Story i 
creased 24.3 per cent over the first six mont 
of .1929. ; 
This tremendous increase in True Story revenue os ate 
due to many new advertisers and also to increas ’ Ss 
schedules by numerous old advertisers. 
The outlook for the last six months of this year 
even brighter than the previous period. Every mon 
many new advertisers are recognizing the great fe 
tility of the market of young Wage Earner housewiv4 
reached almost exclusively by True Story. 
The July, August and September issues have close 
with large gains. Revenue int 
July issue is 14.8% greater th: 


I FACT business is very good! 


IPA 
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CHASE 
PL" 
COLGA’ 


FRUIT 


| NOW THE MIDDLE cLASs PAI 








MARKET 
++ 


In 1914 the advertiser's market 
ranked as follows: first, the execu- 
tive and professional groups, sec- 
ond, the clerical group, third and 
lastly the Wage Earner . 
Though Wage Earners constituted 
65 °% of the urban population then, 
their low income automatically 
eliminated them from considera- 
tion as an advertiser's market. 

In 1930 due to greatly increased 
wage rates and only a nominal gain 
in clerical salaries the advertiser's 
markets rank: first, the executive 
and _ professiona! groups, second; 
the Wage Earner group, third and 
lastly ; the clerical group. 








l 


last year, August 8.8% greate 
and September 17.4% abovet 
same month in 1929. 

The October issue will 
the largest issue we have ev 
published. 

Business is good. Keep 
your advertising —particula 
in the Wage Earner mark 
where 65% of the urban famili 
live—and you'll find busine 
good too. 
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yoOOD..... 


re are Some representative advertis- 
s making their initial appearance in 
-ords, thyme Story during 1930. 

ombine IPANA TOOTH PASTE 
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THE GROWTH 
OF TRUE STORY 
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HE WEEKLY KANSAS Each 

as a 
CITY STAR has just passed cement 
iid a) 2 . sug ges 
the half million mark in circulation milk-h 
F rus: which- 
—another milestone in its steady, has le 
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By a still wider margin, The essay 
Weekly Kansas City Star now othe 
offers advertisers the largest the 
weekly rural route circulation in ss 
America and the largest total and —~ 


largest rural route circulation in — 
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Diversification? 


Why Not Try It 


on the Market? 


Build Business, as the Cement Industry Builds It, “From‘the Grass Roots” 


By Arthur H. Little 


Deter the last week in June 
—at just about the time when 
men in many other lines of busi- 
ness were adjusting themselves, 
more or less philosophically, to the 
onset of the summer slump—a field 
representative of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, engaged in mis- 
sionary work in a village in 
Vermont, brought about the sale 
of twenty-one reinforced-concrete 
tanks. 

The tanks, installed on farms 
near the village, will hold milk. 
Each of them will serve, besides, 
as a silent salesman for more 
cement; for its very presence will 
suggest that it be covered with a 
milk-house, in the construction of 
which—so the owner of the tank 
has learned from the missionary 
man—cement will be, as you might 
say, downright essential. 

There is a relationship between 
those twenty-one milk tanks in 
Vermont and a paragraph in the 
June statement of the Conference 
of Statisticians in Industry, which 
operates under the auspices of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The statement surveys all 
the major industries, from auto- 
mobiles, petroleum and_ rubber, 
through building construction, tex- 
tiles and electric power, to agri- 
culture. Concerning Portland ce- 
ment, the statement says this: 


Portland cement production for 
May, in striking contrast to most 
industrial activities, was per 
cent greater than in April, and 6.9 
per cent greater than in May, 1929. 
That this important building ma- 
terial is moving away from produc- 
ing plants rapidly is indicated by 
an increase of 29 per cent in May 
shipments compared with April, and 
3 per cent more than in May a year 
ago. Stocks at the close of May 
had increased less than 1 per cent 
over the earlier month, and 4.4 per 
cent over the same date last year. 


Why? The missionary man who 
sold twenty-one milk tanks in a 
week in a Vermont village could 
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Advertising in Farm Journals Is Help- 
ing to Educate Farmers to the 
Many Uses of Cement 


suggest an explanation; and it 
would coincide pretty closely with 
the explanation of the president of 
the association that employs him— 
Frank H. Smith, who, besides 
heading the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, is also president of the 
Lawrence Portland Cement Com- 
pany, of New York. 

“In part,” said Mr. Smith, “the 
industry's sustained volume is ex- 
plained by increases in road- 
building, by the advancement of 
highway and other public-works 
projects in accordance with the 
suggestion of President Hoover. 
Public officials have responded to 
the President’s appeal. 

“But, in addition to that effect, 
the industry is being strengthened 
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by the long-pull results of educa- 
tional work—work that has been 
carried on for years, through ad- 
vertising and through missionary 
effort in the field, with a view to 
acquainting technical men and the 
general public with the manifold 
uses and advantages of cement. 

“It is true that our industry has 
felt and is feeling the effects of the 
general slow-up, as have all other 
industries. In the construction in- 
dustry, the slowing process pre- 
ceded the stock-market slump. 
But it is also true, as the present 
phase of business is demonstrating, 
that our years of educational work, 
our industry’s advertising, our 
engineers’ constant search for new 
uses, and the constant efforts of 
our missionary men in the field to 
bring about the actual application 
of those uses have underlain the 
industry with a broad foundation 
of diversified volume.” 

The kind of educational work 
that has been conducted in behalf 
of Portland cement is the kind 
that, figuratively—and, in some in- 
stances, quite literally—goes back 
to the grass roots. It is the kind 
that, without overlooking the 
major and logical and wholly ob- 
vious markets for a product, is 
keenly alert for new markets. It 
is the kind that will spend money 
over a stretch of years to develop 
business, not only in the major 
markets, but in the undeveloped 
markets in which business actually 
must be created. 

For cement, the obvious markets 
are the construction of buildings, 
including residences, and the con- 
struction of highways and other 
public works. Normally, “hous- 
ing” consumes approximately 40 
per cent of the cement produced, 
and highway work about 30 per 
cent. 

This year, the “housing” market 
has dropped off. Highway work, 
thanks to official stimulus that 
originated in Washington, has in- 
creased. In this connection, how- 
ever, we find an interesting dis- 
tinction as between rural highways 
and municipal streets. While rural 
road work is above normal, mu- 
nicipal work is below. In the 
cement industry the phenomenon is 
looked upon as another manifesta- 
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tion of excessive caution, amount- 
ing perhaps to a “buyers’ strike,” 
on the part of urban consumers. 
Rural roads are built with funds 
that come out of county and State 
treasuries. To the taxpayer, the 
expense seems rather remote. A 
city street, on the other hand, i 
close at hand. Much of the cost 
of its improvement is raised by 
assessment upon abutting property. 
Through his municipal council, the 
taxpayer is able to hold in check 
any enterprise that touches his 
pocketbook directly. 

Meanwhile, however, cement 
goes into other markets. While in 
normal times, approximately 40 
per cent of the production goes 
into “housing”—a classification that 
includes business and residential 
buildings—and approximately 30 
per cent goes into highways and 
other public works, there remains 
some 30 per cent that is distributed 
over markets that now are in the 
course of development. It is with 
these markets that we are con- 
cerned here. 

Of this 30 per cent, 10 to 15 per 
cent normally goes to the farms, a 
market that the cement industry, 
with educational work, has built 
from nothing. With advertising in 
the farm journals and through the 
missionary efforts of the man in 
Vermont and his colleagues, the 
industry has taught the farmer 
how he can use cement to the end 
of increasing his farming profits. 

Consider milk. In this health 
enlightened age, if the farmer will 
observe certain rules of sanitation, 
the public-health authorities will 
approve the milk that comes from 
his farm and will open his way to 
market. Further, if he will invest 
in facilities by which he can pro 
duce even purer milk than the law 
demands, the health authorities wil! 
applaud him, and the doctors of th 
city will prescribe his milk for 
babies. 

In the village in Vermont, the 
missionary who brought about the 
installation of twenty-one milk 
tanks in and around one small vil 
lage first had “sold” the countr) 
side the idea of greater care in 
milk handling. His work was 
merely typical of the work of his 
colleagues who, in the interest of 
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Los Angeles 


Now Fifth! 


The following United States census figures show 
Los Angeles’ amazing climb in six decades from 
19%h place on list of American cities: 





—In 1880 


Los Angeles Ranked 199th 


Population 11,183 





—In 1890 


Los Angeles Ranked 55th 


Population 50,756 





—In 1900 


Los Angeles Ranked 35th 


Population 102,479 





—In 1910 


Los Angeles Ranked 17th 


Population 319,198 





—In 1920 


Los Angeles Ranked 10th 


Population 576,673 





—In 1930 


Los Angeles Ranked 5th 


Population 1,231,830 


The total 1930 population of the Los Angeles re 
tail zone—that area served with Los heaties 
trolley cars—is 2,500,000. Here the Los Angeles 
Times exceeds every other Los Angeles newspaper 
—in morning circulation, number of homes to 
which delivered, ‘and in quantity of editorial 
matter and advertising. 


los Angiiks Times 


Eastern Reprerentatine: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. a" e an Biva., 
ome & yA. adison Ave., New York. roe Coast Representative : RA. 
a Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bias.” Sentai. 
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Portland cement, are at work in all 
the dairying regions in America. 
Their methods are broad-gauge 
and highly versatile. Rather often, 
they work in close co-operation 
with the county farm agents. A 
common custom among them is to 
assemble a meeting of farmers, 
and, while the farmers look on, 
proceed in businesslike fashion 
to build a milk tank of reinforced 
concrete, the purpose being, of 
course, to demonstrate that the job 
is so simple that any farmer can 
do it for himself. 

The field men specialize. One 
group—called the “products” divi- 
sion—is engaged in educating the 
proprietors of plants that make 
such products as concrete blocks, 
concrete pipe, concrete fence posts. 
The work of these men is eSpe- 
cially interesting in that it intro- 
duces salesmanship in a_ trade 
where, until recently, it was un- 
heard of. 

The “products” men spend a part 
of their time with small contrac- 
tors—with men who install fairly 
small concrete jobs—and to the 
contractors they carry this mes- 
sage: “Why wait until somebody 
builds a house? If building work 
is slack, you still have the market 
that is represented by buildings 
already erected." For example, 
driveways and swimming pools. 
Canvass your town from house to 
house, and sell. Very likely, you'll 
find it will pay to hire salesmen.” 

The idea works. In fact, it 
works so well that hundreds of 
salesmen, representing contractors 
to whom salesmanship used to be a 
word in the dictionary, actually 
have gone out in the cities and 
towns and villages and sold drive- 
ways and swimming pools and 
walls and garden walks—and Port- 
land cement. 

Against a background of tech- 
nical and consumer advertising, 
Portiand cement men have pre- 
sented their selling talks to archi- 
tects and contractors and engi- 
neers—selling talks for a product 
that local dealers sell. If a rail- 
road proposes to build a bridge or 
dig a turntable pit, a Portland ce- 
ment engineer is at the elbow of 
the railroad’s engineer to show 
him how the job can be done with 
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concrete. If a warehouseman pro- 
poses a new warehouse, a Portland 
cement man will show him- by 
actually building a typical panel— 
how he can use concrete and save 
money. 

In many a business, sales-pro- 
motional work is so indirect, and 
the educational task seems so long 
drawn-out, that rather often the 
prospect is discouraging. Rather 
often, it would seem that the eas- 
ier expedient to meet slackening 
sales would be to diversify the 
product. Let’s bring out some- 
thing new! 

It’s harder to extend markets, 
to diversify, not the product, but 
its consumption. Yet it would 
seem that the cement industry— 
not necessarily an isolated in- 
stance, but assuredly a fair exam- 
ple—presents a demonstration to 
indicate that the job can be done 
The industry itself is quick to ad- 
mit that it is being helped, just 
now, by an extraneous stimulus 
the accelerating of road building 
and public works. 

But meanwhile, stimulus or no 
stimulus, depression or no depres- 
sion, the edueation of consumers in 
new uses of concrete goes on. And 
straightforward, old-fashioned 
salesmanship, spread over the 
whole horizon of consumption, is 
building business, for today and 
for the future, in places whence 
orders never came before. 





W. H. Wagner with 
Independent Druggists Group 


W. H. Wagner, for the last four years 
advertising manager of the Walgreen 
Company, chain drug organization with 
— uarters at Chicago, is now direct- 
ing the organization of the Independent 
Druggists Alliance, with headquarters 
at that city, This is a new associatior 
of retail druggists similar in set-up to 
the Independent Grocers Alliance, with 
which it is affiliated. 


K. T. Keller, President, 
Dodge Brothers Corporation 


K. T. Keller has been appointed pres 
ident and general manager of the Dodge 
Brothers Corporation, division of the 
Chrysler Corporation. He has been vice 
president and general manager of both 
the Chrysler Corporation and Dodge 
Brothers, In his new ition, Mr. Keller 
will concentrate on the Dodge company 
and will also aid in the administratiqn 
of other Chrysler properties. 
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“SOCK...BANG , 
..BIFF!" Py 


by George (Bringing Up Father) 
McManus 


Ideas about what is low-brow and what is high-brow 
have changed in recent years. This, | think, is due to 
a more complete realization by the public that it's not 
so much what you do as how you doit. Charlie Chaplin 
has had many imitators. They all did essentially the 
same things that Charlie did. But none of them ever 
attained popularity. Most of them were branded as 
vulgar and low-brow by the very people who were first 
to call Chaplin an artist. And so it is with the comic 
strip. Those which survive in this sophisticated day 
could easily kill themselves in one insertion. Maggie 
could ruin me the next time she hits Jiggs. But she 
won't. She knows how to carry out her rough domestic 
procedure in a way that makes even readers who 
wouldn't touch corned beef and cabbage laugh at the 


exaggeration. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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JOHN SIMPKINS 
Assistant Account Representative 





















JAMES D. ADAMS 
Account Representative 
New York 


This doesn’t happen often 
ey 


Some time ago we were asked to pre- 
pare an advertising plan for a customer whose prob- 
lems were unusually varied and complex. It took 
us nearly five months to build up a presentation which 
we considered right. 4 After it was over, it occurred 
to somebody to check back and find out how many 
people had worked on it. We found that forty men 
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A. WALDRON STONE GEORGE I. BUSHFIELD 
Assistant A Rep i Writer 
New York New York 


and women, each called in because of his or her spe- 
cial fitness, had contributed to the final result. ¢ We 
do not often have so large a huddle of minds when 
preparing a campaign. 4 But we are glad we have the 


man and woman power to do it when it’s necessary. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building - BOSTON: 10 State Street « BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH : Grant Building - MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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Advertisers w 
know that one 
newspaper is not 
enough in Milwaukee 


10. National Tea- 
gely Wiggly Stores 
This grocery organiza- 


tion used 81,364 lines 
in the Wisconsin News 


during 1929, 























Ten Rules for “ 


Writing” the 


Advertisement on a Slate 


A Discussion of When It Is Advisable to Use Over-All, 


Solid Black 


Backgrounds for Both Illustration and Text—and When Not 


By W. Livingston Larned 


"THESE is a saying among ar- 
tists when the advertisement is 
to feature a solid black background 
that this technique is the equiva- 
lent of “writing it on a slate.” 

And no medium is 
more misunderstood, 
more abused. Seldom, 
indeed, are such compo- 
sitions prepared scien- 
tifically,. The most 
common error is to at- 
tempt to superimpose 
small type faces over 
the black, and the mes- 
sage is therefore almost 
illegible or, at best, ex- 
ceedingly difficult to 
read if one’s eyes are 
not in perfect condition. 

The years come and 
go, however, and adver- 
tisers cling to this style 
of layout with tena- 
cious. affection. The 
more black there is in 
a display, the stronger 
it must be, they contend. 
Of course this is not 
necessarily true. The 
black background cam- 
paign, nevertheless, has 
its place in the general scheme of 
oe and should not be discour- 
aged, 

Although numerous articles have 
been written on this subject, it is 
one which never becomes obsolete, 
and the present story is inspired by 
the 1930 trend in the direction of 
massed-black compositions in all 
mediums, 

Advertisements “written on a 
slate” are far better than they used 
to be. Some of them strike a high 
mark of artistic arrangement. Nor 
is legibility made to suffer. After 
years of direful experiment, adver- 
tisers would now appear to have 
reached the definite conclusion that 
if they desire considerable black, 


the copy must be curtailed to the 





point where it can be run in sizable 
type. 

In all frankness, as you turn the 
pages of a magazine and suddenly 
come upon a black background ad- 





This General Electric Illustration Might Have Been 
Gloomy Without Outline Drawing 


vertisement, it “stands out,” it dom- 
inates and it is compelling, what- 
ever certain artistic craftsmen may 
say on the subject. The tendency 
among most artists is to blackball 
the black display as a deliberate 
affront to modern good taste. It 
is strength achieved at a heavy 
price. Moreover, it is a medium 
which seems unfair to other ad- 
vertisements, especially when a 
small display is put in juxtaposi- 
tion with others on the same page. 

The admission must be made that 
more and vastly better black back- 
ground campaigns are being used 
under the current regime. They 
have mastered practically all of the 
former pitfalls and have achieved 
a singularly artistic result, con- 
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sidering the hazards and handicaps 
familiar to artists. 

For one thing, such successful 
layouts avoid the mingling of tech- 
niques. It was formerly the rule 
to employ tones of gray, halftones 
from photographs and even gray 
backgrounds in conjunction with 
the black, as a basis for a small 
type. For the most part, this is 
not being done any more. Compo- 
sitions depend upon the clash of 
white and black only and upon the 
strictest simplicity of composition. 
Which accounts for the progress 
made, of course. 

Select any one of the more ar- 
tistic “slate” pages and you dis- 
cover quite definite rules adhered 
to: 

1. Illustrations, whatever the 
subject, handled in pen and ink in 
a bold, simple technique, with a 
generous amount of white em- 
ployed, as opposed to shading, fine 
lines, etc. The superimposed pic- 
ture is, in itself, in the spirit of 
poster display and therefore stands 
out vigorously against solid black. 

2. Simplicity of form. An 
adherence to definite, embracing 
contours. The moment you “cut 
up” a black frame into intricate 
patterns on the outer edge, the en- 
tire advertisement suffers. A circle 
or a square is best, invariably. 
And no vignetting of any kind. 

3. Headlines hand-drawn, with 
artistic styles in evidence, to re- 
lieve the dead weight of the black 
background. 

4. Text short, and set in bold- 
face type, which does not fill in 
when superimposed. Never yield 
to the temptation to run a great 
deal of small type against a black 
background, whatever seems the 
provocation. If the story is a long 
one, then supply an adequate white 
mortise against the black, and get 
away from the over-all scheme 
entirely in the face of an inevita- 
ble barrier and a known restriction. 

5. There is a quite definite rule 
of proportion of the volume of 
white and black. If this is not 
followed, an advertisement may 
easily take on a funereal and sin- 
ister appearance. 

6. It is best not to scatter type, 
headlines, illustration and other 
essentials of display, beyond a cer- 
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tain composition point. For a 
black background intensifies the 
piebald arrangement. A confused 
and complicated layout becomes all 
the more noticeable against masses 
of blac 

7. Too many paragraphs and 
broken-up typography are to be 
avoided. Keep to one style and 
face of type. Headline type should 
be somewhat artistic for big, bru- 
tal block letters commercialize the 


GOOD BUILDINGS DESERVE GOOD HARDWARE 


Contrasts Against a Black Background 
Should Be Vividly Bright 


design. After all, it is necessary 
to build an artistic composition 
when so much black is employed, 
otherwise the advertisement is sure 
to be overwhelmingly barbaric in 
its physical phases. 

8. All of the rules of composi- 
tion are more significant when 
“written on a slate” than against 
white paper, for the very obvious 
reason that they are emphasized. 

9. At no place in any composi- 
tion should there be a too great 
area of solid black. These sizable 
areas do not always take ink 
evenly, for one thing, and when a 
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Anotuer leading 

corporation that is 
using Liberty's entree to 
2,000,000 families to build 
sales for its products. 


Liberty 


An average of 2.4 readers to 


every copy of Liberty. 
— Starch report 
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There Is a Quite Definite Rule About the Pro- 
portion of the Volume of White and Black 


background commences to smudge, 
it is unsightly. Then again, spots 
of black overshadow text and il- 
lustration—throw a layout out of 
proper balance. 

10. Contrasts against a black 
background should always be viv- 
idly bright, which explains why 
halftone work superimposed is not 
invariably successful. More is to 
be said on this later in the article. 

It is said of the black-on-white 
composition, with a super-abund- 
ance of black, that there are no 
subtleties, no refinements. Such 
advertisements are seldom, if ever, 
inviting to the eye. And for cer- 
tain types of products, they pro- 
duce the wrong character of atmos- 
phere as regards typography and 
art. 

But such objections can be read- 
ily overcome provided the artist 
knows what he is about. While 
line technique, for pictorial effects, 
is preferable to almost any other, 
nevertheless many mediums lend 
themselves to specific problems and 


products. 
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Mention has been made 
of superimposed halftones 
from camera originals. If 
the photograph is very 
dark and lacks proper con- 
trast, the illustration natu- 
rally suffers and a display 
which starts out with an 
over-all black background 
becomes _ objectionably 
gloomy. 

This means that the 
wrong species of photo- 
graph was used. It should 
have been taken with the 
background in mind and 
boast a sufficient volume of 
brilliant highlights. The 
most appropriate and suc- 
cessful subjects are taken 
under exceptional lighting 
conditions, and are photo- 
graphed against a_ solid 
black . setting, that the 
studio expert may know 
what he is about. When 
negative is printed, 
you may readily ascertain 
if the contrasts are of 
sufficient strength. 

It is practically always 
necessary to retouch the 
print placed against a black 
background, intensifying the me- 
dium tones with gray, and touching 
in lights that glitter uncompro- 
misingly. And it is just as neces- 
sary that the engraver tool out 
these whites, that no screen of any 
kind intrude. 

The artist, in preparing his copy 
for the engraver, should always 
keep in mind two things, namely, 
that if the entire plate is half- 
toned, the blacks will be diluted by 
the screen. And in the case of a 
photograph against this back- 
ground, values will also be con- 
siderably weakened. 

The most satisfactory plan is, of 
course, to make a combination 
plate; the illustration in half- 
tone and the black setting a line 
plate. Then you get a real, glis- 
tening, full-strength background, 


and the photographic subject profits 
in proportion. 

Sometimes the background should 
be relieved of its monotony of 
black, especially in arrangements 
where there is over 50 per cent of 
the black. A campaign of maga- 
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F you would get some idea of what it 

costs to run a department store, take 

your stand some day in a quiet spot (if 
you can find one) in such a store. Watch the 
crowds milling through its aisles, ceaselessly, 
hour after hour, and you will realize what a 
task it is just to maintain floors beneath those 
scuffing, wearing feet. You will realize why de- 
partment stores are among the biggest consumers 
of flooring and floor coverings. 
So, too, with elevators and escalators to move 
the crowds; heating and ventilating systems to 
keep them comfortable; pneumatic tubes; lights; 
restaurants; showcases; windows; rest-rooms; 
telephones and a hundred other services, all 
working incessantly —and incessantly wearing 
out equipment to be replaced again. 
Go behind the scenes and listen to the busy 
clatter of typewriting machines; adding, billing, 
calculating, tabulating, money-registering, 
money-counting and addressing machines; filing 
and indexing devices; conveyor belts, wheelers, 
trucks, power plants and other equipment in 
infinite variety—all busily wearing out and all so 
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¢ in the Market for Equipment 





essential that replacement at once is imperative. 


ke The rate of replacement of this equipment varies 
(if from a low-of some 0.8% per year to 1.25% 
he which is an average for busy stores. This means 
ly, that a store doing only $1,000,000 worth of 
a business per year (a small store, as department 
se stores go) will buy around $8,000 to $12,500 
Je- worth of equipment alone eyery year. It means 
ers that America’s total of $7,000,000,000 depart- 
ment store business entails a purchase by de- 
ve partment stores of some $70,000,000 worth of 
to equipment every year. 
ts; There is one outstanding medium for advertis- 
ns; ing equipment to department stores and de- 
all partmentized stores in the specialty shop, fur- 


ing niture and home-furnishing fields. RETAILING, 
the Fairchild weekly newspaper of modern dis- 


usy tribution practice, is the professional paper of 
ng, men whose business it is to manage big stores. 
ng, In its pages the manufacturer can reach the men 
ing who buy and the men who influence the buying 
ers, of everything the department store uses, and, 
; in what is equally important, reach them at inter- 
ll so vals as effectively close as one week. 
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zine pages for Wright Typhoon 
marine engines, for example, fea- 
tures boats scooting along against 
large squares of black, the latter 
being brightened just a trifle by 
the suggestion of gray ripples and 
waves. 

The advertiser will discover, to 
his surprise, perhaps, that there are 
countless good and sufficient pic- 
torial reasons why 
black becomes a natu- 
ral and result-bringing 
part of the picture, and 
not a mere expedient 
for adding strength to 
the composition. 

Scenes may easily be 
night views, for exam- 
ple. Or a caption will 
explain the presence of 
a black background in 
the most unpromising 
instance. “It’s always 
darkest before the 
dawn,” headlined one 
advertisement, the fea- 
ture of which was a 
large head of a man 
who was about to shave. 
The black setting, 
therefore, was “in the 
scheme.” Text went on 
to explain that thunder- 
claps of displeasure 
usually accompany the 
need for shaving off 
that heavy beard which 
troubles so many men. 

Sometimes a black background 
is used in connection with another 
type of illustration entirely, the 
scheme based on a copy angle. 
Some pages for General Electric 
products have employed this method 
in order to use masses of black 
without detracting from the gen- 
eral artistry of the designs. 

In a message concerning wash- 
ing and ironing machines, the art- 
ist places, in the foreground, a 
pretty housewife, at her ease, while 
getting out the week’s laundry, 
and the illustration is in dainty 
wash, set off by a very large black 
square as the background feature. 
This black area might have made 
the page gloomy had it not been 
for the scheme of drawing, against 
the black, in white outline, the 
diagrammatic study of the same 
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woman as she used to be, before 
electricity lightened her wash-day 
bending wearily over a 7 


burdens, 
tub. 
During the last year or so, art- 
ists as well as photographers have 
hit upon hundreds of clever schemes 
whereby the advertisement “written 
on a slate” escapes former elements 
of too-rugged and blatant compo- 


GOLDEN DAYS AND SILVER WATERS 


The Little Touches of White in the Water Save the 
Black from Being a Too Solid Mass in This 


Wright Typhoon Illustration 


sition. Black “makes” the display 
and never distracts, never detracts. 
It’s all in how you do it. 


D. F. Cole with Buffalo 
ae se ” 
Times 

Don F. Cole, for the last three years 
national advertising manager of the 
Cleveland Press, has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
Times. 

Howard A. Waller, formerly assistant 
national advertising manager of the 
Press, succeeds Mr. Cole as national 
advertising manager. 


B. G. Oman with “True Story 
Magazine” 


Ben G. Oman, for the last six years 
with the Christion Herald, New York, 
has joined The True Story Magasine, 
also of that city. He will have charge 
of the travel and financial advertising 
departments. 
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Dill & Collins Paper} 


plays its part in plans of the 
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The Following Pages Demonstrate the 
Correct Use of the Allied Printing Arts 
as an Aid to Selling 





No. 5 of a series Dill & Collins Co. 


© 1930 <a> Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Silver Communion Sero- 
ice made in 1649 in 
England for “Hampton tu: 
Parrish in Y orke County ‘ . 
Virginia.” Second oldest U1 
church silver in America. ~ . pri 
Now used in Grace . 
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Living Room in which W. 
ington, LaFayette and Roe 
beau planned the Battle of 
Yorktown 
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PEkhosen by ..... 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


To tell of a proposed trip down the Potomac, the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce selected Dill & Collins Superb 
—Dull Coated. 


The 133-line screen cuts of aged buildings reproduce 
softly and clearly on this mellow stock. By the absence 
of glare or harshness, Superb adapts itself to the pic- 
turing of a by-gone time. 


Uniform excellence, lack of chalkiness, and speedy 
presswork (due to no dust) characterize Dill & Collins 
Superb. Four-color half tones or type print equally 
well on this really fine, dull-coated paper . . . obtain- 
able in cream, white, and gray. 


A limited number of the complete booklets are available. 
Address Dut & Couns Co., Dept. E, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Engravings by the Standard Engraving Co., Washington, D. C. 
Printing by Judd & Detweiler, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
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The Charm of Colonial 17th Century Marks the Buildings of William & Mary College 
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Use a Paper of the DILL & COLLINS Line 
when planning your direct mail, 

whether in the form of broadsides, booklets, catalogs or folders, 

Both large and small users of printed matter know that the 

DILL & COLLINS Line assures: 


— A choice of finishes, colors and weights 

— Uniform high quality 

— Prestige to your message 

— Economy... by increasing the attention value and pulling 


power of your advertising. 


WRITE US TODAY, addressing Dept. E, about any printing you may 
be planning. We will gladly send you working samples and demon- 
stration sheets. 


~ 
<< 


NM 
BONA 


Pe DILL & COLLINS PAPERS ——_,, 
th 


at are listed below, are grouped according to 
finish and quality 


High Finish Coated : 
Old Ivory (Ivory) 
Black and White (White) 
Multykolor (Coated one side — White) 
Multykolor Letter (White — coated one side — for 4-page letters) 


Dull Finish Coated: 
Superb Dull Coated (White, Cream, Gray) 
Dulbrite (White and Ivory) 


Folding Coated : 
Dilfold Enamel (White) 


English Finish: 
De and Se Tints (8 colors) 
Flat White (High White) 


Book Papers : : 
D. & C. Torchon (White, for water color printing — and Tints) 
Canterbury Laid — Antique Finish (White and Tints) 
Canterbury Wove — Antique Finish (White and India) 

Suede Laid — Egg Shell Finish (White and Tints) 
Suede Finish Wove — Egg Shell Finish (White and India) 


Cover Stocks: 
Duchess Cover — Ripple and Antique Finish (White and Tints) y 
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DILL & COLLINS CO. 


Master Makers of Printing Papers 
STA. E., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Retail Merchandising Lesson from 
a Chain-Store Manager 


N ANUFACTURERS who have 
difficulty in teaching inde- 
pendent retailers that much if not 
most of the success of the chain 
stores is due, not to buying power, 
but to their selling methods may 
find some use for a little thesis 
which was written by a chain-store 
manager. This manager wrote an 
explanation of “Merchandising” to 
be read and studied by his as- 
sistants in the store. He brings 


out in this some points which many 
independent retailers overlook : 
* . * 


Merchandising 

Here we find the most important 
part of the whole business, from 
the profit point of view. With 
. good merchandising one is able to 
work a quicker turnover of stock 
which is accompanied by: 

I. A larger gross at the end of 
the year. 

II. A more rapid 
sales which— 

(a) Shows a greater profit over 

a period 

(b) Automatically takes care of 
the limit allowed for pur- 
chase because : 

1. It reduces the quantity 
of stock on hand (which 
means money tied up). 

2. And by so doing it makes 
it possible not only to 
order the amount of 
stock equal to the cost 
price of the stock pre- 
viously sold but also 
stock equal to the cost 
plus a percentage of the 
profit received in the 
sale. 

Thus if we have $50 

worth of a certain item 

and sell it in a week at a 

profit of 50 per cent, we 

show a gross sales report 

of $75. And if we are 

allowed 80 per cent of 

our sales figures to buy 

with, we find that we are 

able to buy $60 worth of 
that item. 

Now here comes the most impor- 
tant part, namely : 


increase in 


Are we going to reorder the 
same item and use up the $60 on 
its cost or are we going to go back 
for the usual $50? 

If we feel sure that we can sell 
more than $50 worth (cost) in a 
week and that we can sell $60 
worth (cost), then there is only 
one thing to do—order $60 worth 
and then our sales at the end of 
the week will be $90 

But, there is a saturation point 
(which is the highest amount of 
sales we can get out of that article 
per week) and this point we must 
never forget. Say the most we 
can sell of the article is $50 per 
week and we have ordered $60. 
Then we are left with $10 in stock 
at the end of the week, which 
means that instead of being al- 
lowed a percentage of $90 to order 
with, we are allowed $50 (back to 
where we started and, worse thau 
that, we have $10 in stock). 

Now what can we do in a case 
like this? Simply order $40 and 
take a profit over the two weeks 
of $20, whereas if we had ordered 
properly the profit would have 
been. $50 

Against this argument, you will 
say put out a larger show of the 
item and raise its saturation point. 
That is one way out of the diffi- 
culty, but I am dealing with an 
item which is in a department havy- 
ing an ideal stock, displayed in an 
ideal fashion so that the highest 
amount of sales accompanied by 
the highest profits are obtained 
weekly. Thus if it is given a 
larger show it is going to lower 
the sale of some other article. 

Thus far we have dealt entirely 
with ideal conditions : 

1. That an order is filled as soon 
as it is placed. 

2. That all the items in the de- 
partment are received in the same 
way. 

But this, unfortunately, is never 
found to be so; consequently, we 
must consider each item separately, 
as to: 

1. How long it will take for the 
order to be passed through the 
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main office and get to the manu- 
facturer. 

2. How long it will take for the 
manufacturer, or shipper, to fill 
the order and put it in transit? 

3. How long it will take the ar- 
ticle to arrive at the store? 

In this we must consider : 
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(a) Will it be shipped by 
freight or by express? : 
(b) If by freight, must it be 
trans-shipped from another sta- 
tion fr 
(c) How quick are the de- 
liveries at the home end of the 
run? 


What Groucho Says 


The Best Advertising Agency Must Know How to Mix Brains and System 


S our agency the best one? 

Sure. Why do I think so? 
Well, I'll give you the low-down. 

Boss is an awful crank. Changes 
his mind fourteen times a day. 
Thinks he’s working where he’s 
only beefing and keeping somebody 
else from working—but, get this, 
every client who ever comes into 
the shop wants a chat with Boss. 
Boss knows their language and 
feeds ’em up on what they want to 
think. Has been getting away with 
it for thirty-odd years. That’s 
Item No. 1. A boss who interests 
big men. 

Item No. 2 is Gent. Treas. He’d 
rob a poorhouse of a dollar and 
give a quarter of it to his church 
and think he’d bought a reserved 
seat in Beulah Land. He kicked 
when we put high-grade linoleum 
on the floor. He tears his hair 
when anybody wants a raise. He 
thinks real service is too expensive 
and that we ought to get by with 
a bluff at service. He thinks that 
no writer was ever worth more 
than fifteen hundred a year and 
that old-fashioned chromos at a 
dollar a head are all the art that 
anybody needs—but, get this, he 
makes our shop a hell for every- 
body if profits ain’t coming in and 
he’s got us all thinking about 
profits, which, after all, is pretty 
much what a business is for. And 
fortunately he’s scared of Boss; 
guess Boss knows his number. 

Item No. 3. The lady in the 
middle of the room. She’s the only 
thing we’ve got which seems to 
be exactly all right. She can jolly 
good sense into any one of us. 
We'll stop beefing in the middle 
of a fight, go tell her about it, 
and then we feel, both sides, that 
we’ve won the fight. } 

Item No. 4. A _ succession of 


General Managers. Now we have 
an efficiency man, a martinet, keeps 
tabs on everybody. Shuffles our 
desks and offices all around, says 
we must have straight-line methods. 
Yes, he’s first V. P. Last year Boss 
was General Manager — peddled 
vision and inspiration, said he 
trusted detail to others. We've 
had speech-makers, bookkeepers, 
account executives, promotion men 
and copy writers do general man 
agering, and everybody else try- 
ing to get the job. Results seem 
to be about the same on the whole. 
We sent the copy chief back to 
copy chiefing, the promotion man 
back to business getting, the ac- 
count executive back to handling 
business and we fired the speech- 
maker. 

Do you get it, why we're the 
best agency? You don’t? Quite 
simple. We're susceptible to evo- 
lution, and naturaily keep on evolv- 
ing. No kind of boss can seem 
to spoil us. We use system be- 
cause it works for us. Every boss 
we have might take a long vacation 
but his power would stick around 
the shop while he was away. Why 
we're just like the public we play 
our tunes to. We think and then 
we change our minds; we drive 
and then we loaf (very busily of 
course). We splurge and then 
we have a panic. We cuss our 
brainy people and kow-tow to their 
brains. 

Some others just like us? Sure, 
I don’t deny that they’re best, too, 
all that are brain shops. Brains 
working rather systematically ver- 
sus system directing (and some- 
times smothering) brains. That's 
the difference which agency hunt- 
ing clients ought to look for, and 
the house ads of the agencies don’t 
tell about that. GrovucHo. 
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11,793 
FEET 

_ OF 

= |; FACTS 


says 
- PLACED end to end the 
_ personal interviews secured 


we with the woman-heads of 
men Greater Cleveland families 
~ would reach a height nearly 
2 seventeen times greater than 

Cleveland's Terminal Tower. 
Here is the most extensive, 
accurate and unbiased market 
study ever attempted in 


Cleveland. 

Certified by Emerson B. 
Knight, Inc., nationally-known 
analysts, the facts disclosed, © 


tion 


- $3 are worthy of careful study. 
wl ¥. Get a true picture of present- 
rive Si day Cleveland families — 


r ol 
hen 


, where they live, how they spend 
” Ba! and what they read! 
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Design Copyright Bill 
Passed by House 


R. 11852, otherwise known as 
« the Vestal Design Copyright 
Bill, was passed by the House of 
Representatives on July 2. There 
were 112 ayes and 26 noes. The bill 
had been reported favorably by a 
unanimous vote of the Committee 
on Patents. 

Representative Vestal, author of 
the bill, told the House that “For 
eight or ten years there has been 
great clamoring by manufacturers 
and designers over the country for 
a design copyright law. There is 
on the statute books now a patent 
design law. All designs mentioned 
in this bill may be patented by get- 
ting a patent in the Patent Office 
on the design, but it requires from 
two to four months to get protec- 
tion on the design. 

“But as soon as the goods are 
out in the market, then the designs 
are taken by other people and 
colorable imitations are made. The 
purpose of this bill is to prevent 
the piracy of designs and is in the 
interest of honest business through- 
out the country.” 


New Publication 


Radio Open Time Service will start 
publication at Chicago on August 1 as 
monthly information service for broad- 
cast advertisers. It will have bi-weekly 
supplements. 

E. Lockwood is president of the 
Bartnett Publishing Company, publisher 
of the service, which is located at 510 
N. Dearborn Street. He will act as 
business manager of the publication. 
He was for seven years director of the 
Typothete Bulletin. Charles Green is 
treasurer of the company and editor. 


J. D. Anderson with 
Jackson-Babbitt, Inc. 


Justus D. Anderson, at one time vice- 
president of the Fisk Rubber Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., has joined Gack. 
son-Babbitt, Inc., New York, commercial 
research. 


C. W. Tarr with Lord & 
Thomas and Logan 


C. W. Tarr, formerly with the edi- 
torial staff of the Los Angeles Herald, 
has joined the Los Angeles office of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan. 
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Los Angeles Agency Chapter 
Elects 


August Bruhn, of The H. K. McCann 
Company. has been elected chairman of 
the Angeles Chapter of the Pacific 
Association of Advertising Agencies to 
succeed Barton A. Stebbins, of Li onan 
& Stebbins. Stuart L. Klingelsmith, 
the Hammel Advertising Corporati 
was elected secretary to succeed meee 
peaene, of Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
nec. 


C. E, Marley Heads Canadian 
Poster Advertisers 


C. E. Marley was elected president of 
the Poster Advertising Association of 
Canada at its annual convention held at 
Montreal. W. T. Sutton was elected 
vice-president and W. W. Scane was 
made honorary secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected are: J. W. Thomas, 
E. C. Gould, A. Williams, J. R 
Robertson, F. I. Ritchie and J. C 
Miller. 


Joins Capper Publications 


Miss Helen Somerville, Sessterty with 
the Pittsburgh office of C _ermee 
Slocum, Inc., and, tA. * y » the 
Dakota Farmer, ‘Aberdeen, S_ )., has 
been appointed director of the Capper 
Publications Bureau of Research and 
Market Analysis, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


Appoints Paul D. Hagan 
Agency 


The Bousman Manufacturing Com 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., distillation 
upper, for ~~ = cleaners, has appointed 

Hagen, Inc advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 


L. B. Jones Joins Scherer, Inc. 


Lyman B. Jones, recently with the 
Golfer's Magazine, aicoge, has joined 
Scherer, Inc., publishers’ resentative 
of that city. He was force with the 
advertising staffs of the Los Angeles 
Times and the New Orleans Times 
Picayune. 


Los Angeles Agency Adds to 
Staff 


Robert Donnenfield, who formerly had 
his own advertising business at Toront 
and Charles Botenstein, of Los Angeles. 
have a the staff of Boroughs-Lan- 
field, Los Angeles advertising agency. 


Now Griswold-Walker- 
Bateman 


Pellowing a reorganization and ex- 
pansion, Griswold and Walker, In 
oy « merchandising warehouse bus 
ness, has Gongs its corporate name t 
the Griswold-Walker-Bateman Company 
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RCPUBLICAN | PHOENIX ARIZONA 
ELLING ARIZONA 


Is A 


TELESCOPIC PROCESS 


ELLING your product in Arizona is a 
simple problem if you understand the 
present system of distribution. 


Most other states have several Metropolitan 
centers and to reach each Metropolitan center 
often requires the investing in two or more 
papers. 

The state of Arizona represents a unique and 
convenient market to sell. Phoenix is the dis- 
tributive center for Arizona's 500,000 people, 
and The Arizona Republican is the state's 
Metropolitan paper—the advertising guide 
and the paper that reaches the trade— whole- 
sale distributors and retail merchants. 





Arizona can be sold economically — at one 
cost — through The Republican. 


The Republican has more than double the 
circulation of any other Phoenix or Arizona 


ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Vz 
K: M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc. 
San Francisco... .564 Market St. 


betes = Lawrence & “ 
‘ 
resmer Co. INCREASINGLY —Los Angeles. ..433 S. Spring St. 


Seattle 603 Stewart St. 


New York. . ..285 Madison Ave. WMPORT: 
ARIZONA Portland. .. - 69 Broadway 


Chicago. .360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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OOD HOUSEKEEPING Institute is testing a product. More 





than 1,750,000 progressive homemakers are waiting to Many th 

know if that product will pass the test and appear on the In- toasters, 
stitute’s famous “tested and approved” list. are boug 
Thousands of high-class stores await GOOD HOUSEKEEP- dorseme 
ING'S decision before they offer the product to the consumer. The s 
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TEAPPROVES YOUR 
ESARRIERS FALL 


HE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Institute staff concludes its test. 
T; the product has proved worthy, the Institute awards its Seal 
of Approval and the product goes out to find ready acceptance. 

if the product fails to meet the Institute's requirements, its 
manufacturer is told why it has been disapproved. Knowing 
the value in sales of the Institute's approval, he usually makes 
the improvements it suggests, and then resubmits the device 


for test and approval. 


T; the product that wins the Institute's Seal of Approval, the 


doors of the better homes of America are thrown wide open. 





More 

ng to Many thousands of refrigerators, ranges, vacuum cleaners, 

> toasters, meat-grinders, floor cleaners, washers, ironers, etc., 
are bought each year by homemakers as the result of the en- 

CEEP- dorsement of the Institute. 

— The satisfaction these tested products create among their 


users results in widespread good-will for the manufacturer— 
and for GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. Many women wrote us in this 
vein: “| have checked 47 articles in your Advertising Index 


which | buy when occasion demands. | rely on it when | pur- 


J$K EEPING 


MAS MAGAZINE 
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Still More About “Merchandise 
of the Same Descriptive Qualities” 


Only the Law Reads “of the Same Descriptive Properties” and That's 
Where the Trouble Begins 


By Edward S. Rogers 


Member of the Bar 


[Eprrorta Notre: Mr. Rogers 
wrote the following paragraphs as a 
letter to the editor. We have taken 
the liberty of printing his comments 
in article form.] 


NOTICE in Printers’ Ink of 

May 8, 1930, an article entitled, 
“More About ‘Merchandise of the 
Same Descriptive Qualities.’” The 
sub-title was: “The Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals Hands 
Down Three Important Decisions.” 

The article deals among others 
with a case which I argued—the 
Maxwell House coffee case. 

I observe that here and there in 
the article, the phrase “goods of 
the same descriptive qualities” is 
used. The language of the statute 
which the court was called upon to 
interpret is “goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties,’ not “quali- 
ties.” 

I do not wonder that the author 
of your article made the mistake 
he did. If the language of the 
statute were “goods of the same 
descriptive qualities” it would, at 
least, be understandable. It is the 
extremely awkward phrase “goods 
of the same descriptive properties” 
which occurs in the trade-mark 
statute that has been the cause of 
so much dispute. 

Perhaps it seems like too much 
hair-splitting to distinguish so 
carefully between two words which 
are, after all, used interchangeably 
in everyday speech. But there is 
a difference, one which comes out 
noticeably in legal interpretation. 

The word “property,” accord- 
ing to “Webster’s Unabridged,” 
means “a peculiar quality of a 
thing,” while “quality,” on the 
other hand, is the “condition of 
being such and such a sort as dis- 
tinguished from others; nature or 
character relatively considered, as 
of goods.” 


Thus “quality” is a broader, 
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more relative term, taking in al! 
the various factors which go to 
make a thing what it is. And that’s 
why I say that “goods of the same 
descriptive qualities” would at least 
be a more understandable phrasing, 
implying as it does that all factors 
must be considered. 

Nobody knows who were the 
draftsmen of the Trade-Mark Act 
of 1905. Those who had a hand 
in it have been keeping quiet. 

But the fact remains that the 
Act of 1905 is a slovenly piece of 
legislation, characterized by awk- 
ward phraseology, bad grammar 
and involved sentences. Its drafts- 
men had a talent for obscurity 
amounting to genius. 

This act, among other things, 
forbids the registration of trade 
marks which so nearly “resemble 
a registered or known trade-mark 
owned and in use by another and 
appropriated to merchandise of the 
same descriptive properties as to 
be likely to cause confusion or 
mistake in the mind of the public 
or to deceive purchasers.” In 
other words, infringing marks are 
not registrable. 


A Definition of Infringement 


In defining infringement, the lan- 
guage used is “any person who 
shall, without the consent of the 
owner thereof, reproduce, counter- 
feit, copy or colorably imitate any 
such trade-mark and affix the same 
to merchandise of substantially the 
same descriptive properties as those 
set forth in the registration . . ., 
shall be liable to an action,” etc. 

The phrase “descriptive proper- 
ties,” as I say, has been the trouble 
maker. A virtuoso in vagueness 
must have conceived it. It occurs 
in earlier acts and was probably 
copied blindly into the present 
statute. 
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The rule accepted by the courts 
declaring the common law was 
understandable enough. A defen- 
dant could not escape a charge of 
infringement by contending that 
the goods upon which he used the 
complainant’s trade-mark were not 
identical with the goods upon which 
the complainant used it. The false 
representation which the courts aim 
to suppress is a false representa- 
tion as to the commercial origin 
of merchandise. 

So, where the goods of the par- 
ties are of such a character that, 
from the use of the same mark on 
both, an ordinary buyer would be 
likely to assume that they have the 
same source, the use of the mark 
by the defendant is restrained. 

This action is taken because it is 
calculated to represent that his 
goods come from the complainant 
or are in some way connected with 
the complainant, so that there is 
false representation as to their 
origin. The use of the complain- 
ant’s mark upon the defendant’s 
goods enables the defendant -to 
profit by the complainant’s reputa- 
tion and unfairly to secure for his 
products a credit and salability to 
which they are not entitled. 

The draftsmen of the trade-mark 
statute apparently attempted to im- 
prove upon this rule and perhaps 
to furnish those who had to ad- 
minister the act a means of avoid- 
ing the inconvenience of thinking. 
The goods of the parties must be, 
according to the language of the 
statute, of “the same descriptive 
properties.” 

The conundrum, just when is 
merchandise of “the same descrip- 
tive properties,” is what all the 
shooting has been about. What are 
the descriptive properties of mer- 
chandise? The nearest synonym 
of properties is attributes, or 
loosely, qualities or characteristics. 
Then what are descriptive attri- 
butes or qualities or characteristics? 
If an imitated mark to infringe 
must be used upon goods of sub- 
stantially the same qualities or 
characteristics, well and good, but 
why descriptive and why “descrip- 
tive properties” in one part of the 
act and “substantially the same de- 
scriptive properties” in another? 
Possibly the whole thing was 
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intended as a practical joke. Every- 
body has heard of jokers in stat- 
utes. Descriptive properties are 
well known in geometry (but as 
far as I know nowhere else). As 
usually defined there, descriptive 
properties are properties or propo- 
sitions which can be stated without 
introducing the idea of magnitude 
—those which do not depend upon 
the particular system of measure- 
ment adopted. Thus two triangles 
are equal if a side and two angles 
of the one are equal to the corre- 
sponding side and angles of the 
other. 

Speaking geometrically, then, 
merchandise may be of the same 
descriptive properties if it can be 
conceived without reference to size. 
For example, oatmeal and rolled 
oats are of the same descriptive 
properties in bulk but not in 
pound packages. The foregoing is 
foolish enough but it is as sensi- 
ble as a dictionary compared with 
some of the decisions involving the 
phrase “descriptive properties.” 
What Congress left merely ob- 
scure, the courts made incompre- 
hensible. 

In construing the sections of the 
trade-mark act containing these 
words which, whatever the result, 
were probably not intended to be 
less liberal than the common law, 
the tribunals of the Patent Office 
and the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia at first fol- 
lowed and applied the common- 
sense rule of the common law. 
Later, for some inexplicable rea- 
son, there was a change until it 
seemed to be held that two articles 
of merchandise were not of the 
same descriptive properties unless 
they were likely to be confused as 
commodities. 

That is, oil paint is not of the 
same descriptive properties as 
water paint or kalsomine, because 
a purchaser wanting oil paint will 
not buy kalsomine thinking he is 
getting oil paint, and hence it was 
held that the owner of a trade- 
mark for oil paint could not com- 
plain of its registration by a com- 
petitor for kalsomine. Of course, 
if this were the law it would be 
legitimate for one trader to use 
as a trade-mark for canned beans 
a name or device made famous by 
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The Farm | ] 


Farmers with automobiles see 
more, buy more, and live better. 


The Farm Journal reaches more 
farm homes than any other farm 
magazine where there is the largest 
number of motor cars per farm. 














Red marks the areas averaging more than 1 
farm motor car per farm. Motor cars are not 
only indicative of farm wealth, buying power 


and progressiveness, but help to develop the Hes 
desire for modern goods and equipment of large 
all kinds. high 


The Farm Journal with its 1,544,042 net paid 
circulation also leads where the value of all 
farm property is greatest—also farm build- 
ings, implements and machinery, crops, live- 
stock, dairy products, poultry products, fruits, 1,2¢ 
vegetables, grain, hay and other sources of 
farm income. 


The Farm Journal gives national 
advertisers most farm coverage 
in all the important trading areas. 
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Journal Leads 


Here Farmers Average 
Over One Car Per Farm 






















To more nearly equalize areas—New England is treated as 
a single unit—also Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware 


Here is the order of coverage by the magazines having the 
largest country circulation in the territory which has the 
highest average number of motor cars per farm: 


Ist The Farm Journal * 
2nd Country Gentleman 
3rd Country Home 

4th Successful Farming 

5th Capper’s Farmer 


1,265,950 subscribers to The Farm Journal in these states 


Farm Families with Cars Visit the 
Larger Towns and Cities Frequently 


The farm Journal 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA New York 
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another as a brand for canned peas, 
because surely it is unlikely that a 
person wishing to buy beans would 
buy peas thinking he was getting 
beans. 

The manifest absurdity of this 
construction became apparent and 
there was a reversion to the earlier 
rule, all of which did not clarify 
the legal situation or help lawyers 
advise their clients. But soon the 
pendulum began to swing back 
again and the Court of Appeals 
began to hold that goods were of 
the same descriptive properties if 
the use of a common mark upon 
them could reasonably suggest that 
they came from a common source. 
Then the pendulum took another 
swing and a number of cases were 
decided which held that the goods 
were not of the same descriptive 
properties unless they had common 
physical characteristics, thus re- 
verting, as it seems to me, to the 
early and less sound interpretation. 
The poor litigant was like an acro- 
bat waiting for the trapeze to 
swing his way. If he caught it, 
fine—if he misjudged it he landed 
on the floor. 

The Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals has stopped the vibra- 
tion of the pendulum and holds 
that goods are of the same de- 
scriptive properties if they are in 
the same general trade class, and 
that a mark used by two people on 
goods in the same general trade 
class will probably produce the con- 
fusion and mistake which the trade- 
mark statute is designed to pre- 
vent. 

It is to be hoped that the pen- 
dulum is now stationary at this 
point. This rule coincides with the 
rule of the common law and is in 
the direction of sound morality and 
good business sportsmanship. 





S. S. Schuyler, Advertising Di- 
rector, New York “American” 


Stuart S. Schuyler has been appointed 
advertising director of the New York 
American, He succeeds Harold A. Stretch, 
who has been transferred to the ral 
advertising sales headquarters staff of the 
Hearst _ ga at New York. Mr. 
Schuyler was formerly director of the 
national advertising department of the 
perpen mianses New + with which 

he had been associat a number of 
years. 
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“Milkman” Salesmen 





HAT is a “milkman” sales- 
man? 

He is, according to British in- 
terpretation, the type of salesman 
who is content with his daily 
round of calls, the type which 
Americans refer to as an order- 
taker. His place in business and 
his practices came in for extended 
discussion at a recent conference 
of British sales managers. 

Industry has little use for the 
“milkman” salesman, it was stated 
by G. M. Backhouse, sales promo 
tion manager, Rowntree & Co. 
Ltd. “Travelers,” who are British 
cousins to American traveling 
salesmen, have to be told very defi 
nitely that their work is not fin 
ished with the taking of the order 
They must be continually on the 
alert to help the retailer to find 
ways and means of moving the 
goods which he orders. 

Salesmen, much as they have 
been managed and discussed, Mr 
Backhouse said, remain largely an 
unknown quantity. The reason fo: 
this rests in the fact that, by the 
nature of their activities, salesmen 
are widely scattered and carry on 
their work for the most part far 
away from the critical eye of their 
superiors. 

“You cannot route, organize or 
police a salesman,” Mr. Backhouse 
said, “for fear of killing his initia 
tive and personality, which are the 
essential assets of a_ successful 
traveler.” If a salesman reveals 
himself as a member of the “milk- 
man” variety, he presents just one 
more problem to his superior who 
has to effect a metamorphosis. Ii 
the salesmen can’t be changed, 
change salesmen. 





To Represent Lansing, Mich., 
“Capital News” 

The Lansing, Mich., Capital News, will 
hereafter be represented in the Eastern 
territory by the Macfadden Publications, 
New York. Charles G. Shattuck, Chi- 
cago, will be Western representative of 
that paper. 





Virginia Publishers to Meet 


The annual convention of the Virginia 
Press Association will be held at Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., July 17 and 18. 
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Something 
has happened 
in Pittsburgh 


For the first half of 1930, all 
three Pittsburgh newspapers 
carried 1,168,038 lines LESS 
of total advertising than during 
the corresponding period of 
1929. However, during this 
same period, one of the 
three newspapers—The Sun- 
Telegraph— gained steadily 
every month for a total gain 
of 1,282,274 lines. 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Represented Nationally by Paul Block, Inc. 
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Circulation Gains Commensurate 






with Population Increases r 
The population of Michigan will be well over 4,800,000 T 



















according to preliminary reports of the 1930 U. S. ; 
Census, placing the state fifth largest in the country. C 








vi 
An increase of 139,237 population has been recorded in N 
Booth Newspaper cities with a proportionate growth : 
in the smaller towns in the adjacent territory, repre- T 
senting a growth of 11 to 70 per cent. 
O 
The Booth Newspapers’ Circulation on 
Increase 72,883 B 
Bringing the Combined Net Paid Circulation to 
282,950 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
Population _Circulation Population _ Circulation Sa 
Grand Rapids . . 168,234 90,917 | Jackson . . 55,170 28,106 Ka 
BR's .0 6 4» wie 156,422 50,910 | Bay City . 47,450 19,919 
Saginaw ..... 80,686 29,795 | Muskegon. 41,338 22,111 — 
Kalamazoo ... 54,707 30,363 | Ann Arbor. 26,867 10,829 
The Booth Newspaper Area . . 1,300,000 282,950 
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Bi¢ncreases The Rule in 
h@ooth Newspaper Cities. 
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1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative 





HE Booth Newspaper Area is one of 

America’s most important markets—it has 
shown a continuous, substantial growth in 
population and prosperity. 


The highest average annual wage of any state in 
the Union is paid to Michigan workers as re- 
vealed by a survey made recently by a prominent © 
New York advertising agency. 


The Booth Newspaper Area comprises the best 
of Michigan outside of Detroit, and is thor- 
oughly and economically covered by these 
Booth Newspapers— 


Investigate this market NOW! 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazco Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit or any newspaper listed 


J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 








Supplement 
Toddy Reaches Mothers by 


AN widespread newspaper ad- 

vertising be given added power 
by supplementing it with radio? 
Can a widespread radio advertis- 
ing campaign be supplemented by 
local newspaper efforts to capital- 
ize the radio appeal? That the 
answer to these two questions is 
yes and that ef- 


When Newspaper and Radio 





Each Other 


Telling Stories to Children 


which was to have been discon- 
tinued during the summer, will run 
without let-up. 

Adding to the interest of Toddy’s 
effective combination of newspaper 
and radio is the fact that the entire 
advertising effort is based on the 
idea of reaching mothers by ap- 
pealing to chil- 





fective merchan- - 


Tom Toddy and Tillie Toddy 


dren. Simply, 





dising can be 
done by looking 
on these two me- 
diums as combin- 


ing to give a q 8 
product an un- 
usually strong 


promotion is 
shown by the ex- 
periences of one 


ae 


another manufac- 
turer has discov- 
ered that by at- 
tracting children 
5 to his product, he 
can sell adults. 
What the com- 
pany planned to 
do was told to 
the trade in 
March with the 


advertiser. Come along with Alfred the Rabbit 

In March of and his Happy Passengers... 2™ouncement that 
this year, Toddy, They're on Their Way to “four kids ‘ 
Inc, manufac- — Theilling Adventures in Toddy Town multiplied by a 
turer of a choco- Sais Chess tn Meet million . . . are 
late-flavored milk going to sell 
drink for chil- on the RADIO Toddy for 
dren, without —_ = YOU!” The 


changing any 


over Station 


large folder 
which carried this 





other elements in 
its merchandising, 
shifted its adver- 
tising to a pro- 
gram of local 
newspaper adver- 
tising in cities as 
far west as 





news to dealers 
explained that the 
Toddy story was 
to be talked to 
women in the 
dealer’s local dis- 
trict through lo- 





St. Louis. Behind 
this, the company 
then put on a ra- 
dio campaign as 
far west as 
Kansas City, broadcasting what 
also was in newspaper advertise- 
ments. During the first six weeks 
of this combined effort, sales in- 
creased. Too, in cities where 625 
lines of newspaper space were run, 
radio returns were five to ten 
times as large—without a single 
exception—as in cities where 
smaller newspaper space of 200 
lines was tried. As a result of 
these favorable reactions, the com- 
bined newspaper-radio campaign, 


Which Ties 


A Toddy' Newspaper Advertisement 
Up with 
Program 





cal newspapers 
and to be pic- 
tured to her from 
a radio station in 
the dealer’s own 
territory—through each family’s 
children. Four kids—a little boy 
named David; a little girl named 
Lorraine; and two little elves 
from the label of Toddy cans 
—Tom Toddy and Tillie Toddy 
were to talk and picture the story. 
Stressing the basic merchandising 
idea of talking Toddy “to the 
families in your neighborhood,” 
the company outlined its plans. 
The first step was to tell mothers 
that a series of amusing stories 


the Radio 
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30.000.000 
a GALLONS OF PAINT 
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ap. That farmers are really big buyers of paint 
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ply, is evidenced by figures quoted in a recent 
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oe article in the Hardware Trade Journal. 
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ts. ‘According to figures compiled by 
com- 
d to the paint industry,”’ stated the 
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: ; n Hardware Trade Journal, *‘farm- 
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for children was about to begin 
over the radio. This was done by 
announcing the stories and inviting 
children to the Toddy Parties to 
be held on Thursday. Invitations, 
in the form of newspaper adver- 
tisements, were to run 200 lines in 
twenty-five papers the Wednesday 
preceding each party. ‘ 

Here is a typical invitation: 
“*And in conclusion,’ said the Owl. 
What did he say? It must have 
been something very funny. Uncle 
Toddy knows. Uncle Toddy is a 
wonderful story teller. He tells 
you just the kind of stories you 
like to hear. All about the Wise 
Old Owl, and the Melancholy Foot- 
ball, and lots of other funny crea- 
tures! Beginning Thursday, March 
27, he will broadcast over Station 
AAAA at 5:30 o'clock. Be sure 
to listen in! Show this to your 
mother and ask her to save it, so 
that you won’t forget.” 


Bringing the Advertising to the 
Store 


Next, the company told dealers, 
was to bring such newspaper ad- 
vertising right up to the store’s 


front windows, to reach mothers in 
the home community and to attract 
children passing the store. To do 
this the company provided a win- 
dow announcement in three colors, 
with a sketch of the Toddy char- 
acters, telling boys and girls to 
“meet Alfred the Rabbit and his 
friends . . . tune in every Thurs- 
day afternoon at Station AAAA. 

. .”’ A blank was left for par- 
ticular station call letters and the 
company gave stickers with the 
letters of nineteen stations, the 
dealer to pick the one most popular 
in his neighborhood and to place 
that on his window streamer. 

Similarly, store hangers were 
provided, to continue the invitation 
idea, the Toddy can itself with its 
trade characters being tied into the 
picture. Lastly a news story was 
prepared for 1,450 newspapers in 
which announcements of the parties 
would be found. - 

On March 27 the first broadcast 
was made, but the program was 
not allowed only to amuse children 
and build up their interest in the 
company’s product. To add to the 
sales message’s effectiveness, a 
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dietary expert spoke briefly to 
mothers on what the product would 
do for children. 

On top of the newspaper invita- 
tions to Toddy Parties and the 
broadcasts themselves, the company 
added further newspaper advertis- 
ing. This took the form of large 
space in six of the largest metro- 
politan newspapers serving the ter- 
ritory covered by the product and 
its broadcasts. These advertise- 
ments, 625 lines each, insuring 
domination of any page on which 
they appeared, were run on the 
same day as the actual party broad- 
cast. In ‘actuality they were the 
story which, in dramatized form, 
was told over the radio. 

Written by Uncle Toddy about 
the featured boy and girl and the 
two trade characters, these weekly 
stories carried in their heading 
mention of the radio broadcast at 
5:30 that same day and ended by 
picturing the Toddy can package— 
which, naturally, the stories were 
aimed to sell. 

That this method of duplicating 
in.newspaper space material pre- 
sented over the radio formed a 
strong merchandising tie-up is evi- 
denced by actual letter returns 
from districts where this method 
has been used and from areas 
where only the smaller invitational 
type mewspaper space was run. 
For from sections where the 625- 
line story runs weekly, returns to 
the company have averaged 250 
letters a day since the campaign 
started. This is five to ten times 
the number of letters received from 
territories where only 200 lines of 
newspaper space appear weekly. 

And from results obtained when, 
after the first six stories were told 
via newspapers and radio, a book 
containing the stories, was offered 
to children, the company believes 
that a campaign addressed to chil- 
dren finds a welcome not only 
among boys and girls but also 
among parents. Letters from chil- 
dren and requests for the story 
book prove the first. Increased 
sales prove adult interest. 


Fred Scheffler, formerly with Lake 
Brothers, New Orleans, has joined the 
staff of Young & McCallister, Los An- 
geles. 
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EFORE or after reading the center 

spread of this insert, please read 
the very keen “truth in a nutshell” 
editorial “City Transit” on page 20 of 
the July 5th issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


We ask you to note particularly the 
significant part of the second para- 
graph which reads as follows— 


“In the great majority of places the street car 
carries easily the bulk of the load; no other method 
is possible, because of the inherent lack of street 
room. A few years ago the operating company 
withdrew all street cars from a Middle Western 
city because of some altercation, but soon was 
begged to bring them back, so chaotic did condi- 
tions become. Busses, taxicabs and private auto- 
mobiles are all important and desirable, but they 
are less essential than the street car or subway, 
where there is one, and city transit cannot reach 
its proper goal until this fact is taken more fully 
into consideration by city planners and traffic ex- 
perts. The automobile is justly popular, but it 
cannot take the place of rail transit in the cities, 
and conditions will merely go from bad to worse 


until this simple fact is more widely recognized.” 
SEE NEXT PAGE— 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 
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ciry MANUFACTURERS 








se Ainusual times, and there 
realad for Sales Insurance at a 


solved tif to the satisfaction of some of the largest manufacturers 
lly dist: UCTS - 
otecting Mmarkets at a cost of two and a half cents per year per family. 


lace a calm other car of our list, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, carry- 
han 1,20§ riders monthly for one-fifth of a cent per family per month. 


er familgM on the basis of population directly served. 


\facturerow more than ever the necessity of keeping their packages 
products color before the consumers every hour of the day, and the 
f street @sing makes that possible. 


y that thir lines very closely follow the lines of mass distribution and 
thus seq maximum of concentrated advertising and thereby elimi- 
waste, waed business all of the time and particularly in keeping with 
ditions. 

nple of @w cost of Street Car advertising, the cost is greater for three 
2 month#line advertisement in the one leading newspaper of each of 
(34 ne@p all) than the monthly rate for the display of a standard 
n every Bet Car of every city of every State in the United States. 


istime for biased counsel! 
1k ffourself. } 


et Ramways Apvertisinc Co. 
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\ Nation’s Business gives me a choice 
selection of business reading. I find 
many articles in it that are invaluable 

to me from a business viewpoint. 


FRED W. ELLSWORTH, Vice-President 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
New Orleans, La. 











The Futility of Free Deals 


They Are a Detriment to Manufacturer, Jobber, Retailer and Consumer 


By S. E. Judd 


General Sales Manager, Life Savers, Inc. 


URING the past two years 
there has been a veritable epi- 
demic of free deals. Manufactur- 
ers evidently are vying with each 
other in an effort to determine 
which can give away more mer- 
chandise and, consequently, more 
profits than his competitors. 

The fact that so many 
facturers are resorting to this 
method of merchandising would 
seem to be prima facie evidence of 
real merit. The free deal un- 
doubtedly was effective in the dim, 
distant past before the novelty had 
worn off, and did promise a genu- 
ine stimulus because of the infre- 
quency of its use. It still is ef- 
fective as a means of acquiring 
retail distribution on a new prod- 
uct. Therefore, it should be un- 
derstood that our criticism of deals 
applies only to products which al- 
ready have become established and 
have distribution. Now that the 
deal is consistently and continu- 
ously employed by so many manu- 
facturers, the novelty has long 
since worn off, and with it has 
gone whatever sales stimulus it 
formerly carried. 

Let us consider the effect of free 
deals upon manufacturer, jobber, 
retailer and consumer. 

Free deals are detrimental to the 
manufacturer for the following 
reasons : 

First, they place a tremendous 
burden upon the production de- 
partment because it is necessary 
(a) to build up a big inventory out 
of proportion to natural demand, 
and (b) to increase production or- 
ganization periodically and then 
reduce it. 

Second, free deals render it im- 
possible for a manufacturer to 
know the actual month-to-month 
demand for his product. There- 
fore, he can’t set up an advertising 
budget of expenditures in align- 
ment with month-by-month de- 


Reprinted from “The Red Barrel,” 
house magazine of the Coca-Cola Company. 
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mand. Volume is hypothecated 
from month to month, and in total 
from year to year so that he has 
no real data upon which to base 
selling and advertising activities 
and economies. 

How Free Deals Hurt the Jobber 


Free deals are a detriment to the 
jobber for the following reasons: 

(a) His tendency is to purchase 
far in excess of his normal de- 
mands. As a result he ties up 
money which could be more profit- 
ably invested in fast moving mer- 
chandise, and in case of perishable 
commodities he has stale stock on 
his hands. 

(b) His profit is decreased by 
the amount of free goods which 
is passed on to the retailer with- 
out profit. 

(c) At the expiration of a deal 
his competitors who because of 
their more favorable financial sit- 
uation were able to buy more mer- 
chandise than he, are able to offer 
the deal long after his deal supply 
is exhausted. He, therefore, is 
compelled to offer the deal at his 
own expense and lose the profit to 
which he is legitimately entitled. 
As a matter of fact, free deals 
have contributed very largely to 
the present “profitless prosperity” 
from which so many jobbers are 
suffering, because they made pos- 
sible and encouraged the price cut- 
ting evil which the industry has 
not yet been able to overcome. 

(d) During non-free deal peri- 
ods jobbers lose business because 
they are afraid to buy stock at 
the time they need it because of 
their fear that a deal will be an- 
nounced shortly after they have re- 
ceived stock at the regular price. 
So, they scratch orders and refrain 
from buying until the free deal 
takes place. 

Free deals are a detriment to the 
retailer for the following reasons: 

(a) His tendency is not to buy 
merchandise on which deals are 
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periodically offered during non- 
free deal periods, and so he loses 
sales and profits by carrying in- 
adequate stock. 

(b) His tendency is to buy on a 
deal basis larger quantities than he 
can use in a reasonable length of 
time. As a result his rate of turn- 
over is slowed down and his sales 
also suffer because he is selling 
non-fresh and unattractive looking 
merchandise. 

(c) He ties up so much capital 
in deal merchandise that he is fi- 
nancially unable to maintain an 
adequate stock of really salable 
merchandise. 

Free deals on a perishable com- 
modity are a detriment to the con- 
sumer because as a result of dealer 
overloading he buys merchandise 
not in first-class condition. He de- 
rives no benefit from a free deal 
insofar as his price is concerned, 
as in most instances, the consumer 
price is not affected by free deals. 

Some time ago Life Savers, Inc., 
after experimenting with free deals 
for a considerable period’ of time, 
came to a realization of this fun- 
damental weakness of deals and 
abandoned them as a part of its 
selling program. As a substitute 
the amount of money formerly ex- 
pended on free deals was put into ad- 
ditional consumer advertising with 
results that proved very conclu- 
sively the correctness of our theory 
that free deals do not result in in- 
creased sales and that the only way 
to increase business for the jobber, 
retailer and manufacturer is to 
keep our message constantly in 
front of the most vital cog in the 
merchandising scheme—the ulti- 
mate consumer. 


More of Mullins Account to 


Cramer-Krasselt 

The Cramer-Krasselt Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., advertising agency, which 
has been handling the metal radiator 
division advertising account of the Mul- 
lins Manufacturing Corporation, Salem, 
Ohio, has, in addition, been appointed 
to handle’ the advertising of the metal 
boat and metal stamping division. 


May Oil Burner Elects 
B. M. Nussbaum 


Berthold M. Nussbaum, president of 
the United Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, has been elected a vice-pres- 
ident of the Mav Oil Burner Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 
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Beautiful But Dumb and on 
Its Last Legs 


Warwick Typocrapruers, Inc. 
Sr. Louis, June 16, 1930. 
Ed'ter of Prtnters’ Ink 

I have read the article “Beautiful But 
Dump Advertising’ by Brian Kowe i: 
our issue of June 12. I must say that 
i have to agree with Mr. Rowe. He 
has a very l ~ slant on present-day 
typography. The only word of comfort 
is that I would like to have you tell 
Mr. Rowe for me that the extreme 
modern typography has had its day and 
is very rapidly passing out. 

I just returned from a trip during 
which I talked with a number of the 
leading typographers and I found that 
the trend is very decidedly toward typog 
raphy that is a balance between beauty 
and utility. 

Even the “Hey Day” of type manu- 
facturers who have been making a new 
and different face every week seems t 
be passing into the beyond. 

We will find readable and sensible 
typefaces and typography coming into 
their own very rapidly now that every 
one is beginning to realize that adver 
tisements will have to be read to d 
the necessary sales jobs. Advertising 
competition is becoming keener every 
day and advertising that must do the 
job will have to be advertising that is 
inviting, legible, easy to read and easy 
to understand. 

I’m sure at the end of another year 
Mr. Rowe will find a_ very definite 
change in advertising and that the sur 
vivors will be those whose advertising 
is “appealing, pleasing and understand 
able” but not “modern.’ 

H. J. Ecnrwe 


C. K. Woodbridge Heads 


Reorganized Business 
C. K. Woodbridge, of Prince & 
Whitely, New York bankers, has bee: 
elected president and a director of 
American Machine & Metals, Inc., a 
company formed by the reorganization 
of the Manhattan Electrical Supply 
Company. Mr. Woodbridge was formerly 
president of the Kelvinator Corporatio: 

and of the Dictavhone Corporation 









=> 


Made Advertising Manager of 
Brown & Williamson 


W. R. Hendricks, for several years 
assistant purchasing agent of the Britis! 
American Tobacco Company, Ltd., has 
been appointed advertising director of 
the Brown & Williamson Tobacco Cor 
poration, Louisville, Ky., maker of Si 
Walter Raleigh smoking tobacco, Raleigh 
cigarettes and Wings cigarettes. 


Appoints Williams & 


Cunnyngham 

The Jean Wallace Butler Laboratories, 
Chicago, makers of Buena Skin Tonic, 
have appointed Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Inc. cieattising agency of that city, t 
direct their advertising account. A cam a 
paign in newspaper rotogravure sections 
is planned. 
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The Spokane Country—“Li 
*“Half-Million-St tly 







MAP SHOWS THE:522 CITIES, TOWNS, 
RAILWAYS, MOTOR ROADS 


Also Circulation of THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
and SPOKANE CHRONICLE 


This map shows the approximate location of most of the 522 hustling cities 
and towns of the Spokane Country (population of 64 of them ranges from 
1,000 to 18,000). The white figures show the circulation of THE 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE in the respective 


cities and towns. 


SPOKANE’S RETAIL TRADING AREA 
Spends Over $450,000,000 Annually 


You will also note on the map the network of railways (5 transcontinental 
and 12 branch lines) which intimately connect Spokane with its rich sur- 
rounding territory. The small inset map shows the excellent system of 
motor roads — 15,000 miles of them. 68 passenger trains and 58 freights 
enter and leave the City of Spokane daily. These, together with 212 
motor stages and 149,000 passenger automobiles, knit the Spokane Country 
into one cohesive market of 563,438 consumers with a per capita spendable 
income leading 32 states. 

According to an exhaustive trade survey just completed, which covered 
over 100 representative wholesale and retail mercantile firms, the Spokane 
Country consumers spent $446,977,376 during 1929, beating 1928 by 
$27,549,677. Careful estimates indicate that of this total volume of re- 
tail business, $236,380,000 is done in the City of Spokane and $210,597,376 
by the up-to-date merchants in the cities and towns of the outside field. 


BEATS ANY “HALF-MILLION-CITY” MARKET 


The families in the great city must *pay for high rents and costly service 
in a hundred other ways which the small city family does not face with 
each sunrise. Therefore, it is easy to understand why the Spokane 
Country Market, with per family wealth $3,104 above the nation’s aver- 
age, per capita spendable income leading 32 states, percentage of passenger 
automobiles leading 32 states, wired homes leading 37 states, and number 
of telephones leading 14 states, is truly an exceptional market for in- 
tensive cultivation; and why this field with its 522 hustling cities and 
towns, 102,247 urban families, is a much better market for most products 
than any strictly-city-market of a half-million people. 




































‘Li —The 50th State”? Beats Any 
-Straily-City Market?*! 


THE SPOKANE COUNTRY -- 522 CITIES and TOWNS---107,000 Urban Families 
THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE Circulation 95,000 --(86'% UNduplicated) 


SPOKAN: TIMES Circu §,500---825) Exctusive---Mainly Suburban and Country Homes 
strained ae Fenn nay TE W-CHRONICLE Cereratent son) 
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95,000 CIRCULATION—86% UNdupii- 





cated for 102,247 Urban Families 


COWLES PUBLICATIONS 


WASHINGTON FARMER, ORE. 
GON FARMER. IDAHO FARMER 
—Over 110,000 Net Paid Circuls- 
tion, 83% UNdaplicated with Any 
Other Farm Paper—In a Field\ with 
Farm Buying Power 41% Above the 
Nation's Average. 
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ADVERTISING TELLS ITS STORY 
OF THE ADVERTISING VALUE 
OF PORTLAND, OREGON 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
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EACH MONTH 


«[ 80 YEARS OF MONTHLY DOMINANCE fe 
THE OREGONIAN 
HAS CARRIED MORE 
PAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
THAN ALL OTHER PORTLAND 
PAPERS COMBINED 


Che Oregonian 


For 80 Years, the Preferred Newspaper of Oregon People 
Nationally represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
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Should Each 
Correspondent Follow 
Up His Own Letters? 








Tue McCreary Sanitarium 
Excetsion Sprincs, Mo. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We would like to have your ad- 
ice on the following problem: 

_ In a well organized correspon- 

ence department we handle 80,000 
nquiries per year, part of which 
ome from advertising and the bal- 
ance referred to us by friends, 

sually former patients. Correspon- 
dents are well trained in this highly 
specialized field of service. 
Heretofore the day’s mail and 

low-up have been divided about 
equally between our correspondents. 
This division of the day’s work 
gives each correspondent a wide 
variety of situations to handle . . . 
n some instances a first letter, in 
some a second or third. 
Correspondents do not follow up 
heir own mail . . . because we 
eet always felt that one might dis- 
cover in the prospect’s response, 
s something another might have over- 

oked . . . also that we could 
keep a correspondent with a fresher 
view joint by providing variety in 
day’s work. 

"The question now before us, and 
one in which we would like your 
advice is this . . would our re- 

ilts be better if the correspondent 

llowed her own mail? 

Wititram B. Harris, 
Extension Division. 


T would be difficult to answer 

Mr. Harris’s question with 
either a “yes” or “no.” It all de- 
pends on each individual situation. 
Generally speaking, better results 
might be obtained if the McCleary 
Sanitarium allotted groups of pros- 
pects or customers to each corre- 
spondent. One. correspondent could 
follow up her own group except on 
special occasions when the nature 
of the correspondence is out of her 
jurisdiction. Then a letter could 
be written stating that so-and-so 
was writing about that particular 
— 

H. Bailey Whipple, literary 
critic, advertising department of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, says that as 
a general rule it is unwise to di- 
vide the responsibility, yet in some 
cases it is often necessary to do so. 
Mr. Whipple tells how correspon- 
dence may be handled by several 
correspondents: “Parts of some 
letters which some particular cor- 
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respondent may be delegated to 
handle may require in their an- 
swéring the aid of an expert. In 
this case the expert might supply 
the information over his signature. 
or else write a letter to be signed 
by the correspondent in charge of 
this particular matter. In some 
cases the letter would be more ef- 
fective if personally signed by a 
specialist or expert, particularly if 
he be an outstanding person on the 
subject treated. 

“Of course, if certain corre- 
spondence or parts of certain cor- 
respondence are handed over to a 
second or third party, by the one 
who is handling this particular 
correspondence, then this chief fac- 
tor in the correspondence should 
acknowledge the letter that is being 
answered stating that the letter has 
been referred to another for reply, 
and sometimes stating the reason 
therefor. In every case it would 
be well for the person who has 
been called in to participate in this 
correspondence to send a carbon 
copy of his letter to the party 
whom he is assisting in order that 
copies of the entire correspondence 
may be filed together by the one 
who is directly responsible for the 
proper handling of the case.” 

Mr. Whipple continues by stat- 
ing that to him the whole matter 
is analogous to that of equipping 
a manufacturing plant with ma- 
chinery and apparatus, especially if 
the equipment involves apparatus 
for the original installation. “In 
such a case,” he says, “we feel the 
entire order should go to one com- 
pany, thus placing the entire re- 
sponsibility upon one company for 
the successful operation of the 
plant in its entirety. Sometimes a 
piece of machinery is installed and 
its successful operation is impaired 
from another piece of apparatus 
installed by another manufacturer ; 
therefore, in general, it seems to 
me to be the wisest course to cen- 
tralize the responsibility so that 
claims and counter-claims concern- 
ing the effectiveness of the plant’s 
operation may not entail embar- 
rassment.” 

The head of the correspondence 
department of a large mail-order 
house states that it is always de- 
sirable as far as possible to have 
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one correspondent handle all the 
correspondence with the same cus- 
tomer or prospect. 

In this organization, however, 
due to the tremendous volume and 
to the operating details that many 
organizations do not have to con- 
tend with, it is not always practical 
to have the same correspondent 
handle the same customer or pros- 
pect. When handling under this 
mass production system it is thus 
necessary for the correspondent to 
review in detail the entire file be- 
fore proceeding further with his 
correspondence. 

W. H. Minton, office manager 
of the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, says that it is not his com- 
pany’s custom to have one indi- 
vidual handle all the correspon- 
dence with a customer or prospect. 
This company’s sales department is 
divided into units according to the 
class of material handled by the 
unit. One or more individuals in 
that unit may find it necessary to 
write to the same customer. The 
same holds true with other depart- 
ments which may or may not be 
divided into separate units.—| Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





E.. B. Hinshaw with 
Montgomery Ward 


E. B. Hinshaw, formerly general man- 
ager of the C Anderson Company, 
chain-store system with headquarters at 
Boise, Idaho, has been appointed assis- 
tant "general sales manager of ont- 
gomery Ward & Company, Chicago. 


Johns-Manville Advances 
William Gordon, Jr. 


William Gordon, Jr., formerly Pitts- 
burgh district field sales promotion rep- 
resentative of the Johns-Manville Sales 
Corporation, has been promoted to assis- 
tant sales promotion manager of the Cen- 
tral division, Cleveland. 


Yonkers “Herald” Appoints 
Story, Brooks & Finley 


The Yonkers, N. Y. Herald has ap- 
pointed Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 





Appointed by “Industrial 
Digest” 


George J. Kilgore has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Industrial 
Digest, New York. 
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Buying for Profit 
By Meade Brunet 


Sales Manager, RCA Radiotron 
Company 


ee E first principle of good buy 
ing is to locate the fast-movi: 
lines. If you want to get to som: 
place in a real hurry, you take tl! 
Limited. Of course, you have to 
pay an extra fare. But, it gets y: 
there much quicker than the local 

In retailing, the same thing ap- 
plies. If you want to make profit 
quickly, buying must be restricted 
to merchandise that sells quick] 

The fallacy of the long dis 
count has been known through the 
ages. Quality merchandise, mer 
chandise with a reputation, has a 
ways had a higher initial cost t 
the buyer than inferior merchan 
dise. It always will. 

Discounts are deceiving. Profit 
cannot be determined by knowing 
only the gross profit that a mark 
up evidently allows. You must 
know the frequency at which that 


profit is or can be earned under 


normal conditions. 

If one dollar earns twelve profits 
for the dealer in a year, he can 
afford to take a 
profit each time than on another 


dollar that earns only four profits 


during the year. Yet, the dolla: 


that earns the smaller gross profit 


is the more profitable dollar lb 
cause it is the more active dolla: 
and hence earns a greater net r¢ 
turn. The simple fact is: 
the larger volume of profit. 


H. A. Koehler with 
McCandlish Lithograph 


H. A. Koehler, formerly with the s« 


vice department of the General Outdoor: 


Advertising Company, Chicago, has joine 
the sales organization of the McCandlis! 
Lithograph Corporation, Philadelphia. H 


will assist George C. Hubbs, Wester: 
sales manager, at Chicago. 

Now with Philip J. Meany 
Agency 

Richard E. Van Loan, formerly wi 


the Los Angeles Evening Herald, h 
joined the Philip J. Meany Compa 
s Angeles advertising agency, as p! 
duction manager. Len Cunningham 
now on the copy staff of the Mea: 
agency. 


smaller gross 


It makes 
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And the short-cut 
to that closing date 
is working through 
BUNDSCHO'S. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 





HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 






































HE use of black-and-white il- 

lustrations in advertising has 
been developed to such an extent 
that this form of reproduction may 
be used to meet virtually any prob- 
lem that arises. When, however, 
the product to be advertised is 
color itself and the mediums neces- 
sarily used permit the use only of 
black‘and white, the 


Advertising Color in Black 
and White 


vertisements. Below this line is 
shown the black-and-white repro- 
duction of a rose, untouched by 
color. The copy continues: “The 
finest lens cannot make the photo 
graphic rose more than a flower 
But the slightest touch of color 
suddenly warms the picture, 
breathes into the representation th« 





problem of payed atte Tr + 
the product to the pub- Q ‘ i." 
lic impressively seems at uTeCLY, ths ls not a rose/ 


first insurmountable. 





When the Roehrig- @ >. The fous tne = mabe the pheragraphic rent mere the 

. . touch of color nly warms the ty: 

Bielenberg Company, <a & Ronse hese tho eqewumation Ge wany tenuh of Mie . «tek 
the rose 1 rose! 

Inc., of Brooklyn, iG ‘That is why a popular pastime has also become a profitable b 


started to advertise its 
product, transparent oil 
photo colors, it was 
faced with just such a 
problem. The product, 
being color itself, was 
to be sold to the public 
on the strength of its 
living quality and 
warmth of beauty. 

The publications 
chosen to carry the 
advertising did not permit the 
use of colors. Since it was impos- 
sible to represent the finished re- 
sult of color-tinted photography, 
the advantages of which the com- 
pany was trying to impress upon 
those interested in photography, it 
was decided to use illustrations in 
black and white, untouched by 
color. Most of the illustrations 
used show a wide range of colors, 
but colors represented only by life- 
less blacks and grays. The accom- 
panying copy calls attention to the 
fact that these blacks. and grays 
may be made to take on a new 
beauty and a living quality if 
touched with the color which is 
not now apparent. It is explained 
that the visible forms in lights and 
darks are caught by the lens of the 
camera but the subtle shadings are 
captured only by the eyes, and are 
preserved by the hand of the 
artist. 

“Surely, this is not a rose!” is the 
heading on one of the series of ad- 











nese—coloring photographs. To the expert Roehrig’s Transparc 
Oil Photo Colors are a new discovery in convenience, ease, accurs 
of tint. To the amateur, it is » remarkably easy medium in wh 





guaranteed against the action of time and light. Write for ae 
information on this fascinating subject. By the tube or in the s 
Roehrig's Transparent Oil Photo Colors are available at all deale 
ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CO., INC. 
39 Henry Street . + Brooklyn, N. Y 






It’s Hard to Picture Color Without Using It—But 
This Advertiser Has Found a Way 


very breath of life . . . makes th: 
rose a rose!” And viewing the life 
less flower reproduced in blacks 
and grays, it is easy for the reader 
to imagine the increased vitality 
that would be added to the repro 
duction by a touch of color. 





Los Angeles Agency: Changes 
Name 


_ Hoag and Ford, Los Angeles adve: 
tising agency, has changed its name to 
the y= Anson Ford Company. For 
the last two years Mr. Ford has owned 
the firm, having bought out the interest 
of his partner, John Edwin Hoag. Mar 
garet McOmie, formerly with the Long 
Beach, Calif., Press-Telegram, and | 
Holmes Ford, are now connected with 
the company. 





Perfume Account to Louis H. 
Frohman 


Parfums Astrologiques, Cie., New 
York, has appointed Louis H. Frohman 
New York, advertising, to direct the 
advertising and sales promotion of a 
new line of twelve perfumes. Women’s 
and class magazines will be used. 
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NOW A POPULATION OF 


307,808 


—an increase of 31% within the city 
limits—an advancement from 29th to 
25th place in the standing of the cities 
of the United States. New Albany and 
Jeffersonville, both in Indiana and 
both within 10 minutes of the center 
of Louisville, now have populations of 
25,825 and 12,036 respectively. 


KENTUCKIANA, the Louisville Market 
which includes practically all of Ken- 
tucky and a large portion of Southern 
Indiana, has also enjoyed a pros- 
perous growth. Here you will find a 
profitable market for your product — 
a market that can be reached at one 
low cost thru— 




















— MEMBERS — 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
100,000 Group of American Cities 


7 Represented Nationally by < 
The Beckwith Special Agency 
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May we send you a copy 
of this little book? 


“Slow down the band-wagon, 
the elephants can’t keep up’’ 











E HAVE been told this is one of the 

most interesting, brief delineations 

of consumer tastes and preferences that has 
ever been written. 

What are the things which interest most 

people most? 
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What do they like to read about? 
What kind of art do they like best and un- 
derstand ? 

How fast do their minds work ? 

In this little book you will find some 
interesting answers by the only real author- 
ities on the subject—the people themselves. 

And the answers are ones that every 
advertiser can “cash in” on. 

Too often do we judge the public’s taste 
by our own. 

“Slow down the band-wagon” helps to 
show that if we want to sell to the masses, 
we must tune our advertising to their ears 
rather than to our Own. 

Neither must we go too fast if we want 
our biggest market to keep up. 

But the booklet tells the story and we 
will gladly send it to any business executive 
who writes on his business letterhead. Please 
address nearest office. 


® 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


New York: 132 West 31st Street 
Chicago: 360 No. Michigan Ave. St. Louis: Arcade Bldg. 
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The Last Affected 


The First To Recover 


Neither the very rich nor the very poor live in the 
small towns of America. Here are rather found the 
prosperous, energetic, middle class of people who 
neither ride the crest of prosperity nor the trough 
of adversity. 


And the GRIT market is made up of 406,000 such 
stable families—living not in one city affected by 
the ebb and flow of business conditions, but in 
14,000 small towns—towns of 5,000 people— 
where business runs along about the same year in 
and year out. 


Here, sixty-nine per cent of GRIT families own their 
own homes and possess at least one automobile. 
Here, too, seventy-nine per cent of GRIT families 
have savings accounts which they are disposed to 
spend when convinced that the expenditure is 
proper. 


That GRIT is the proper publication to carry your 
sales message to this big, responsive market will be 
clearly demonstrated to you if you will write our 
nearest representative or the home office. 





Home Office: Advertising Representatives : 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. THE JOHN BUDD CO. 
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A Prosperity Suggestion 
to Advertisers 


Che Public Has More Confidence in Manufacturers Than in Economists, 
Commentators or Politicians and It Is About Time That 
Advertising Manufacturers Justified That Confidence 


By Amos 


F American business were a 

baseball team and I were the 
manager I would send several of 
the players to the bench. It seems 
to me that many manufacturers 
who advertise are giving a poor 
exhibition of that imagination, 
courage and resourcefulness which 
I and other consumers have always 
assumed that they possessed. 

They talk mournfully on trains. 
Some of them are allowing their 
sales forces to become scared. 
Many others are allowing their ad- 
vertising and merchandising poli- 
cies to become soft and flabby. Just 
as the timid and wobbly Sunday 
driver on the main turnpike holds 
up traffic, so the timid ana wobbly 
drivers of the business machine are 
holding up business traffic by hesi- 
tating to put their foot on the gas, 
to go somewhere. 

To carry the automobile simile 
one step further—a man stops at 
a filling station and asks to buy 
some gas. The little girl selling 
chewing gum says that Daddy is 
up in the field or down cellar. So 
the automobilist drives to the next 
station where a man is out at the 
roadside ready to pour water into 
the radiator, check the oil and sell 
some gasoline. Friday to Monday 
golfers and frightened people hid- 
ing in cyclone cellars, please note. 

I specifically charge that many 
advertisers are missing out on a 
definite opportunity that won't 
come again in a long while. Be- 
fore I mention a specific example 
of what I think advertisers can do 
right now, let me make two other 
general statements : 

1. Even before business starts 
definitely on the uptrend after any 
depression, a change of mind takes 
place. Well do I remember the 
new spirit which went over a Mid- 
Western town, whose largest fac- 
tory had been closed, when, with- 


Bradbury 


out any big orders in view or any 
second sight that business was go- 
ing to be better, the owner of the 
factory took full-page advertising 
space to say that he was going to 
open up for at least one month 
with full employment and go 
full-speed ahead. The whole town 
took a new lease on life. It is a 
matter of record that the opening 
for one month enabled that par- 
ticular plant to keep going for 
every month during every year 
since. 

2. It is a logical and happy char- 
acteristic of human nature that the 
buyer prefers to buy from a cheer- 
ful person. Even the blind man 
selling pencils gets more money in 
the tin cup by smiling instead of 
moaning. 

To be specific. Right now I am 
in the market for an Old Town 
canoe, a set of matched irons, a 
new tennis racket and some sport 
clothes. I was going to make 
these purchases at a large depart- 
ment store. I am going to buy all 
of them from Davega—if I find 
upon investigation that it sells all 
of these articles. 

Why? Mainly because Davega 
has had the courage and the com- 
mon sense to take full-page news- 
paper space to tell me that its 
business is good and that it can 
prove it. This chain sport store, a 
division of the Atlas Store Cor- 
poration of America, with sixty- 
eight stores in the country, twenty- 
five of them in New York City, 
has done a business amounting to 
$20,000,000 for 1929-30 as against 
$15,000,000 in 1928-29, year ending 
in each case March 31. 

The newspaper page tells me 
that there is ample opportunity for 
all retailers and manufacturers 
whose effort is to please and to 
give genuine value to the public. 

Then I am toll another startling 
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fact. Advertising itself as the 
largest outlet for Stromberg-Carl- 
son radio in the world, Davega 
tells me that Stromberg has built 
up a 65% per cent increase in radio 
sales in the New York market dur- 
ing the last year. 

I am told that Davega started a 
real selling drive immediately after 
the November crash and, on the 
perfectly plausible assumption that 
some people are still buying radio 
sets, has gone right ahead with 
plans for getting as much of this 
business as he can. This chain 
has apparently gotten some of the 
other man’s business as well—the 
other type of retailer who, with 
insufficient stocks and _ continual 
holding down of inventory, doesn’t 
have anything to sell when the 
public comes to buy. 

Every advertiser in every line 
must sell confidence in the business 
ability of America as well as in 
his merchandise. And it is a mat- 
ter of record that every time a 
manufacturer does sell cheerful- 
ness, whether it be in his advertis- 
ing copy or at the retail counter, 
he does more business. 


Consumer Will Buy from Those 


Who Hustle Hardest 


As a buyer and consumer of 
merchandise, I suggest to those 
manufacturers who like to mourn 
and use their business contacts as 
an opportunity to do a little wail- 
ing, that I and millions more like 
me will buy from the people who 
hustle instead of mourn. I suggest 
that official paeans of good cheer 
which do not harmonize with the 
realities in business are not so 
important as statements from big 
business men that they are doing 
business as usual. 

I suggest that some advertising 
space be used to disabuse people’s 
minds of the false supposition that 
if they wait a little longer they can 
get something for nothing. 

The Davega stores are not the 
only organization either in the 
manufacturing or retail field that 
has found business is here if you 
go after it. But they are one of 
the few organizations which have 
had the courage to tell people—in 
paid space—that business is good 
and to back it up with facts. 
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O. D. Williams, advertising di- 
rector of Davega, Inc., believes as 
I do that it is up to advertisers 
who are out doing business to pass 
on a message of courage and faith 
to people who are sick both of too 
much “Pollyanna” and of undu 
pessimism. Williams of Davega 
believes that if a number of ad 
vertisers would take some of their 
space in which they claim to be 
the best, most supreme or what 
not, and say something in it to in 
spire confidence, a whole lot oi 
good would be done. He suggests 
and I pass on for the benefit of all 
advertisers the following resolu 
tion: 


AS ADVERTISERS, AS THE 
NATURAL CUSTODIANS OF 
THE MOST POWERFUL FORCE 
KNOWN TO HUMAN BEINGS, 
SUGGESTION THROUGH THE 
PRINTED WORD, LET US RE 
SOLVE TOGETHER .. . THAT 
WE SHALL INSPIRE NA- 
TIONAL CONFIDENCE IN 
PROSPERITY THROUGH NA- 
TIONAL ADVERTISING OF 
PROSPERITY. ADVERTISING 
IS THE MODERN WAY TO IN- 
SPIRE BELIEF. BUSINESS IS 
GOOD, LET US TALK ABOUT 
IT. EVEN IF IT WERE NOT 
GOOD, I SAY ‘THAT REPEATED 
ADVERTISING OF PROSPER 
ITY WOULD INEVITABLY 
AROUSE THAT ACTION 
WHICH CREATES PROSPER- 
ITY. LET US RESOLVE TO- 
GETHER, TO GIVE OF OUR 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE 
SPACE TO ADVERTISE THAT 
WHICH ENABLES US TO BUY 
SUCH SPACE AT ALL—PROS- 
PERITY. 


And why isn’t that a good idea? 
Why shouldn’t advertisers attempt 
to inspire national confidence 
through advertising. of prosperity? 
Let whoever is doing business talk 
about doing business and not about 
failures and their causes. 

Let those who are not doing so 
much business as last year but per- 
haps better than 1927 or 1928 tell 
those facts, too. Let the national 
advertisers of America, while 
others stand about deploring the 
times or explaining poor business, 
talk about the business that there 
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Advertisers Agree 

LA NACION 

Provides the 

Best Coverage in ARGENTINA 


Ranking as one of the great newspapers of the 
world, LA NACION is supreme in Argentina. 
Exercising a powerful influence over the peo- 
ples’ thoughts and their buying habits its pre- 
eminence is recognized throughout the entire 


Spanish speaking world. 


LA NACION’S superiority is clearly indicated 
by the fact that it has for many years led all 
other Argentine papers in local, national and 
American display advertising. It has earned its 
right to be considered an essential part in the 
program of advertisers desirous of adequately 
covering this fertile field. Send for sample 


copies. 


Editorial and General Offices in United States Advertising 


the United States: Representatives: 
W. W. DAVIES S. S. KOPPE & CO., Inc. 
Correspondent and General Times Building 
Representative New York 
383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 








Extraordinary Pulling Power — Superior Coverage — Prestige 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 
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is and how to go after it. There 
are too many laments being made 
by the fearful ones, too many 
wailing walls are being used by 
men who are afraid, too many men 
have hidden down in the cyclone 
cellar. It is time they came out. 
Let those manufacturers who are 
making money not wait until their 
quarterly reports are buried among 
some bad ones. They have some- 
thing real to broadcast by adver- 
tising. Now is the time. 

For instance, if a manufacturer 
wants to subscribe to Williams’ 
resolution, let him take a little 
share in one corner of his adver- 
tisement for a box in which may 
be stated “Business is improving 
with us,” or whatever it is that he 
can truthfully say of a cheerful 
nature. 

Economic fear at present is just 
as much out of place as physical 
fear at a strategic point in the 
battlefield. It is time that adver- 
tisers realized the possibility of the 
space they are now using to say 
the same old things. Let them call 
in the best brains they can to use 
the good business facts to create 
messages of confidence and cour- 
age. We don’t want just Pollyanna 
statements. But the most cynical 
sophisticate cannot deny that a 
message of good cheer and cour- 
age based upon facts would be 
timely and in place. 

I would like to see some national 
advertisers subscribe to Mr. Wil- 
liams’ resolution. I would like to 
see others use it, while the sea- 
sonal lull in business, which always 
comes at this time of the year, 
seems to some people like the depth 
of a hopeless depression. 

Let us get ready for more busi- 
ness. I know no better way than 
to listen to Mr. Williams and 
other men like him and his con- 
cern who have the courage and the 
vision to use advertising space to 
chase away the ghosts of gloom 





O. K. Fagan with Edwin 
Bird Wilson 


Orville K. Fagan, recently with the 
“Pickwick Papers,” published by the 
Pickwick Stage Lines, Los Angeles, has 
joined the Los Angeles office of Edwin 
ird Wilson, Inc., advertising agency. 
He will he assistant production man- 
ager. 










R. W. Cram to Publish 


Davenport, Iowa, “Democrat 

Ralph W. Cram, for twenty years 
managing editor of the Davenport, lowa 
Democrat, with which he has been as 
sociated for forty-seven years, has been 
appointed publisher. He succeeds Frank 
D. Throop who is now publisher of the 
Lincoln, Nebr., Star, recently acquired 
by the Lee Syndicate, of which Mr 
Throop is vice-president. Victor Martin, 
for eighteen years advertising manage: 
of the Democrat, has been made business 
manager, and Frank Gorman, a member 
of the advertising staff for the last seven 
years, has n appointed advertising 
manager. 

Cone, Rothenberg & Noee, publishers’ 
representatives, are representing the Lin 
coln, Nebr., Star. 


C, W. Byrne Starts Own 


Business 
Charles W. Byrne, until recently vice 
poenes in charge of the Chicago of 
I 





ce of the Blaker Advertising Agency, 
ne., New York, has established the 
Byrne Advertising Agency at Chicago 
He was at one time secretary-treasurer 
of the Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
Chicago, now the Porter-Eastman Com- 
pany. 


Thomas Sterck with Jam 
Handy 


Thomas Sterck, formerly with the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has joined the 
Eastern staff of the Jam Handy Picture 
Service, Inc. He will work from the 
New York office. 


R. C. Brown with San 


Francisco “Examiner” 

R. C. Brown, formerly with the na 
tional advertising department of the 
Cleveland Plain » 4 has joined the 
national display advertising sales staff 
of the San Francisco Examiner. 








Richmond Agency Elects 
R. C. Hall 


Raymond C,. Hall, of Advertising, 
Inc., Richmond, Va., has been elected 
vice-president of that advertising agency 
and will have charge of new business 
development. 


W. W. Blanchfield Joins 
“Vanity Fair” 

Walter W. Blanchfield, for several 
years with the New York office of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, has joined 
the advertising staff of Vanity Fair, 
New York. 


Appoints Milwaukee Agency 

Advertisers’ Service, Inc., Milwaukee, 
has been appointed to direct the adver- 
tising account of The Jungers Stove & 
Range Company, Grafton, Wis. Plans 
call for the use of farm journals and 
direct mail. 
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THE BANKER IS IN YOUR PICTURE! 





For Better Business 


HEERFUL tunes travel 
far and do a world of 
good. Men come and go 
in their generations, but 
great ballads and great 
sayings go on with the years, touch- 
ing sympathetic chords in minds 
and hearts of each generation as it 
comes up out of the great unknown. 


Someone sang a beautiful song 
years ago and, mortal though he 
was, he gave it eternal life while 
all the groans, croakings and 
dismal forebodings uttered in the 
same year or even the same gen- 
eration died. 


The good things in life go on 
cheering and uplifting as they go; 
the pessimisms fade like shadows 
probably because they are mind 
shadows. 

* * # 


The worst thing about the condi- 
tion of business today is not the 
condition of business itself but the 
condition of mind of a lot of men 
who are like spoiled children; for 
we have had such a glorious run of 
unprecedented prosperity that there 
is a disposition to think that ordi- 
narily good business is a calamity, 


Business may be slow here and 
there with individuals or classes or 
in commodities, but not so slow 
as the man of business who goes 
up and down the town telling his 
friends and acquaintances that busi- 
ness is “Awful!” 


There is too much of judging the 


condition of a great and prosperous 
nation by small defects or the need 
for readjustments. 

2. = @ 


Cheer up! -Times are never 
really bad until the sunshine and 
the rain fail, the earth ceases to 
produce and pestilence and famine 
stalk across a darkened land. 

The only pestilence abroad is the 
pestilence of pessimism. The only 
luxury the average man need deny 
himself is the morbid luxury of 
croaking about business. 

Take down the Good Book and 
see with what manner of folks the 
fearful are classed. 

Run up the shades of your soul 
and look out upon the world. 
Heaven is sending the materials 
out of which prosperity is made 
just as Heaven always has! 

** * 


USINESS and the whole na- 
tion will soon receive about 
a billion dollars’ worth of benefit 
if everyone will start today—and 
normally and naturally—contribute 
one good word a day, one note of 
cheerful optimism to the welfare 
of the nation—an honest note based 
on facts and faith and common 
sense—free and clean of any mum- 
mery of slogans, word jingling or 
other nonsense! 
A little bit of good cheer will 
cost each man nothing, but— 
If everyone contributes it will 
work wonders! 


The above editorial from the pen of Mr. James FE. Clark, Editor of the American 
Bankers Association Journal, appears.in the July issue of that publication. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


110 East 42nd Street, New York 
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Absorbine..J* 


goes to college 


@ In the colleges and schools—from Maine to California—Absorbine, 
Jr. is as familiar to the boys and girls in the dormitories, fraternity 
and sorority houses as it is to the athletes and coaches in the gyms and 
training quarters. 

The advertising message of Absorbine, Jr. has been received by 
these active, young outdoor men and women—and by those on whom 
rests the responsibility for their physical training and welfare. The 
story of Absorbine, Jr. has been effectively related to this responsive 
market. With pride we state to our advertising clients that College 
Humor Magazine explored and developed the American campus 
into a productive field for W. F. Young, Inc. 
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Absorbine, Jr. like many other trade names of reliable manufacturers, 
is being deeply impressed on the minds of a million and more students 
in universities, preparatory and high schools. This lasting impression 
gined now will continue after graduation . . . stay on with them 
through the many years to come. 

Yes, Absorbine, Jr. surely goes to college . . . and is winning thou- 
sands of new friends—customers—each year. And these customers 
are worth their weight in gold to the manufacturer who looks to future 
sales as well as present volume. College Humor Magazine can secure 
for any product of quality these same customers with a half century 
of buying power ahead of them. 


W. F. YOUNG. Inc. 
Lomeon Assonene | 
+ ore oman vane. e.0 MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS assonene ve 
a eer mt lvean Sreeer 


SPRinGrie.D MassacnusETTS 
fume 6, 1950 


mr. S. R. Eudner, Advertising Menager, 


Be feel that College Rumor has been conspicuously 
Belpful to uw in promoting the use of Abeorbine, Jr. for the relief 
of "athlete's Foot". Apparently the college world ie thoroughly 
conscious of the new appeal es well as the regular liniment uses 
for which our product is so well . 


Se credit your publication with the fect thet the 
wee of our product as « Liniment among coaches, trainers and ath- 
| letes has grown to even greater proportions than ever before. 

Se apprectete eleo your merchandising cooperetion 
in influencing druggists and other retell outlets in college towns 
to Gieplay Absorbine, Jr. im original, striking ways. 

We can sincerely recormend College Bumor to adver- 
Siesere who want to get their products before the receptive younger 
element of the nation. 

Cortielly youre, 


Fr. YOU; G, Iw. 
Treasurer & Gen. Manager 


=f 


College Humor 


MAGAZUEINE 
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Addressed to those quaint, old-fashioned buy- 


ers of advertising, who still cling to the curi- 
ous custom of expecting results from their 
advertising. 


NATURE MAGAZINE 


is sometimes overlooked because it hasn’t a 
million circulation. But those sharp-penciled 
buyers who want tangible results this fall 
‘may find it extremely profitable to discover 
that these 115,000 much-better-than-average 
American homes will respond to advertising 
several times over normal expectancy. 


NATURE MAGAZINE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Why not get the full ® 


story of these possi- 
ARTHUR NEWTON PACK 


bilities from President 
CHARLES LATHROP PACK 
Chairman Board of Directors 


A. B. McCLANAHAN PERCIVAL 8. RIDSDALE 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Advertising Manager RICHARD W. WESTWOOD 
Assistant Secretary 


GRAYBAR BUILDING Sone a 


NEW YORK CITY Business Manager 
RUSSELL T. EDWARDS 
Director, Educational 


. Publicity 
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Publishers Appoint Committee to 
Study Differential 


Southern Newspaper Publishers Association Also Adopts Definition for 
General and Retail Advertising 


URTHER progress toward a 

solution of the newspaper rate 
differential problem was made at 
the convention, last week, of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association which was held at 
Asheville, N. C. A committee of 
newspaper advertising managers 
and business managers was ap- 
pointed to study the situation and 
to recommend ways and means for 
the publisher members to lessen the 
so-called differential. 

It is believed that this committee 
will be able to make a recommen- 
dation that will be practical and 
which can be worked out by the 
newspapers of the South to the 
satisfaction of advertisers, adver- 
tising agencies and publishers. 

The convention also adopted the 
definition for determining general 
and retail advertising, approved by 
the Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association for recommenda- 
tion to the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. Action on 
the differential study and the defi- 
nition followed a session which 
was given over to a frank discus- 
sion of the problem. The view- 
point of the buyer of space was 
covered in a speech by John Ben- 
son, president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
whose talk was reported in 
part in Printers’ INK of last 
— 

Enoch Brown, Jr., of the Mem- 
phis Commercial- Appeal, explained 
ead owing to varying conditions 
in different sections and in differ- 
ent cities, it would be almost im- 
possible to have a definite stand- 
ard of differential. One of the 
outstanding contributions to the 
discussion was in the form of a 
letter written by Herbert Porter, 
advertising manager of the Atlanta 
Constitution, and read by Clark 
Howell, Jr., of that newspaper. 


cies, 


Mr. Porter urged that the S. N. 
P. A. give serious consideration to 
the matter in order to help adver- 
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tising agencies get a definite work- 
ing basis for their clients. He 
suggested the use of the Mears 
rate allocation of circulation on 
the 7-2-1 point basis. 

Leslie M. Barton, of the 100,000 
Group of American Cities, urged 
publishers to improve their papers 
and at the same time leseen their 
overhead costs. He particularly 
stressed the point of helping the 
local advertiser with regard to copy 
that would produce better sales re- 
sults and urged the smaller papers 
to work along these lines so that 
the rate differential, in justice to 
the publisher, the advertiser and all 
concerned, could be lessened. 


Not Alone a Problem of Rate 
Adjustment 


The problem to be solved, in the 
opinion of Nelson P. Poynter, of 
the St. Petersburg, Fla., Times, is 
not one of rate adjustment alone. 
He believes that national advertis- 
ers are more concerned with get- 
ting greater results from their 
advertising than they are in getting 
lower rates. “The future of news- 
paper advertising depends,” he said, 
“upon delivering results _ still 
greater than we have delivered in 
the past, and we cannot deliver the 
best possible results until we re- 
establish mutual respect, under- 
standing and confidence between 
the advertiser, his agency and the 
newspaper.” 

Mr. Poynter believes the answer 
to the question, “How can we wipe 
out these differentials without re- 
ducing our national rates?” rests 
in the raising of local rates until 
these are within 15 per cent of 
national rates. He also urged 
publishers to concentrate on the 
elimination of waste and to raise 
the standard of truth in advertis- 
ing. 

Sr we do not make these im- 
provements from within our = 
industry,” Mr. Poynter said, 

regain the confidence and ae 
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standing of the national advertiser 
which is now jeopardized, I think 
national advertising as a whole 
may be thrown backward many 
years into a chaotic state of reor- 
ganization and experimentation. I 
am not an alarmist, but I believe 
that the whole agency system, espe- 
cially. its cost-plus method of 
remuneration, is on trial and I be- 
lieve national advertisers are dis- 
gruntled enough to experiment with 
uneconomic substitutes which will 
hurt them and cause themselves 
and ourselves to lose business.” 

A plan in operation by two com- 
peting newspapers was described 
by C. C. Carr, of the St. Peters- 
burg Times. It is the purpose of 
this plan to do away with the ele- 
ments of destructive competition 
and direct the energy saved into 
channels which get more business. 
The plan resulted from a confer- 
ence held by Lew B. Brown, of the 
St. Petersburg Independent and 
Paul Poynter, of the Times, caused 
by a contest, both expensive and 
unnecessary, for circulation su- 
premacy. 

‘An agreement was signed where- 
by both papers arranged to re- 
organize their foreign advertising 
departments and representations to 
the end of selling the field on an 
equal basis so far as may be 
possible, and that, based on the 
1929 business of each newspaper 
from the foreign field, the net 
profit of all additional or surplus 
foreign advertising received will be 
equalized between the papers at 
the close of 1930. 

John S. Parks, Fort Smith 
Times-Record and Southwest 
American, was re-elected president 
of the association. Other officers 
* re-elected were: Colonel Robert 
Ewing, New Orleans States, chair- 
man of the board; Walter C. 
Johnson, Chattanooga News, trea- 
surer, and Cranston Williams, 
secretary-manager. 

Directors were elected as fol- 
lows: 

North Carolina, Don S. Elis, Ashe- 
ville Times; South Carolina, F. C. 
Withers, Columbia State; Tennessee, 
James G. Stahiman, Nashville Ban- 
ner; Virginia, Powell Glass ieee 
burg a as > and Bi Adegece: est 
ginia, J. Long, Huntington Ad. 
vertiser ¥ Herald-Dispatch; Texas, 
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J. L. Mapes, Beaumont ° Enterprise 
and Journal; Oklahoma, E. Gay- 
lord, Oklahoma City Oklahoman and 
Times; and 

Mississippi, James H. Skewes, Me- 
ridian Star; Louisiana, L. K. Nicho 
son, New Orleans 7 tmes-Picayun 
Kentucky, W. Bruce Hager, Owens 

ro Inquirer and Messenger 
Georgia, Clark Howell, Jr., Atlanta 
Constitution; Florida, Lew C 
Brown, St. ‘Petersburg Independent ; 
Arkansas, K. A. Engel, Little Rock 
Arkansas Democrat; Alabama, James 
E. Chappel, Birmingham News and 
Age-Herald. 


The convention of the association 
in 1931 will be held at Asheville 
from June 29 to July 2. 





Form Hearst Consolidated 


Publications, Inc. 

Hearst Consolidated Publications, In 
has been organized under the laws of 
the State of Delaware, and has ac 
quired through entire common stock 
ownership eleven daily and Sunday 
newspapers owned by William Randolph 
Hearst. These newspapers include: New 
York Evening Journal, Chicago Evening 
American, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Detroit Times, San Francisco Examiner 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin, Oakland 
Post-Enquirer, Los Angeles Examiner, 
Los Angeles Herald, Seattle Post-Inteili 
gencer and The American Weekly. 

In advertisements offering shares in 
the new corporation the combined net 
income of these newspapers, after 
charges and Federal taxes, is given as 
$10,009,806 for 1926, $10,162,284 for 
1927, $11,044,777 for 1928 and $12,854,- 
626 for 1929. 

On the board of directors of the new 
corporation are the following: William 
Randolph Hearst, George Hearst, Wil 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., Edward H 
Clark, Arthur Brisbane, David E. Town, 
and John Francis Neylan. 

The principal business offices of Hearst 
Consolidated Publications, Inc., will be at 
San Francisco. 


Paint Account to Reimers & 


Whitehill 

Edward Smith & Company, Long 
Island City, Long Island, N. Y., manu 
facturers of marine paints and var 
nishes, have appointed Reimers & White- 
hill, Inc., New York advertising agency, 
to direct. their advertising account. A 
general campaign will be conducted to 
reach builders, dealers and owners of 
boats and the advertising will be spread 
gradually to foreign countries. 





Appointed by National Union 
Radio 


Henry A. Hutchins, Jr., formerly 
assistant general manager of the mer 
chandising division and acting sales 
manager of the Kolster Radio Corpora- 
tion, has been appointed sales manager 
of the National Union Radio Corpora 
tion, New York. 
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STILL GROWING 


The 1930 census just taken by Uncle Sam 
shows that the population increase in Ala- 
meda and Contra Costa counties, in which is 
concentrated the bulk of THe Tripune’s cir- 
culation, has been 39.2 per cent in ten years. 
In 1920 these two counties had a population 
of 396,817 persons; today that population is 
listed at 552,426 residents. 

More than 460,000 of these people, consumers 
all, reside in Oakland and nine contiguous 
cities of Berkeley, Alameda, Richmond, AlI- 
bany, El Cerrito, Emeryville, Piedmont, San 
Leandro and Hayward. 

Your fall marketing campaign should include 
the Oakland market. 





OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
(Member A.B.C.; the 100,000 Group of American Cities) 








National Representatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
New Yor Curcace 
Los AncELzs San Francisco 
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Whither Bath Tubs? 


James Apvertisinc Acency, Inc. 
ERCEDES, TEXAS 
Editor of Parnters’ Inx: 

Some time during the past two or 
three years you pu lished an article 
in Printers’ Inx giving a histor 
of the development of the bath tub 
in the United States. Will ' you 
kindly look in your reference files 
and let me know the issue in which 
this article appeared? If it is not 
asking too much, please send me a 
reprint of this article. 

G. Janes. 


HOUGH the first bath tub in 

the United States was built and 
installed in a home in Cincinnati in 
1842, its progress is hardly com- 
mensurate with its age. Somebody 
has discovered that there are fewer 
bath tubs in this country than auto- 
mobiles. 

We embarked upon a private in- 
vestigation to determine to our own 
satisfaction the status of the bath 
tub. The results are disconcert- 
ing. A friend confided, without a 
blush of modesty, that he hasn't 
taken a bath for eight years. “And 
furthermore,” he asserts, “I think 
I am voicing the sentiments of the 
majority of people in saying that 
America has replaced the bath with 
the shower, and in so doing, has 
relegated the bath tub to the hum- 
ble capacity of water catcher.” 

Thus assured of the actuality of 
this pressing problem, we looked 
about in search of a solution. 
Diligent research brought one to 
light. 

That eminent observer of wni- 
versal affairs, H. I. Phillips, writ- 
ing in the New York Sun, suggests 
that the manufacturers, themselves, 
are to blame for their pligiit. 
Though we ourselves might pos- 
sibly be a little reticent in endors- 
ing Mr. Phillips’ recommendations, 
we here present them, albeit, for 
want of a better solution. 

“If they (the bath tub manufac- 
turers) want to sell as many bath 
tubs as there are automobiles,” says 
Mr. Phillips, “they should change 
the models twice a year, put in an 
electric cigarette lighter and turn 
them out in more brilliant colors. 

“And the bath tub men should 
take a lesson from the motor car 
magnates in advertising. A few 
billboard posters showing ‘Miss 
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Gloria Prozzle, Noted Society 
Belle, in her 127-in. Underslung 
Big Six Bath Tub—Used by Fas- 
tidious People Everywhere’ might 
help. And some slogans such as, 
‘When Better Bath Tubs Are 
Built Crane Will Build Them,’ 
‘Ask the Man Who Bathes in 
One,’ ‘The Tub You'll Eventually 
Splash In,’ and ‘Built Up to a 
Standard, Not Down to a Wash.’ 

“Tt’s all pretty alarming. Who 
knows but that somebody may dis- 
cover any day now that there are 
more monkey-wrenches in Amer- 
ica than soap dishes? And more 
radiator ornaments than Turkish 
towels !” 

Under such progressive plans, 
modesty might have prevented Mr 
Phillips from adding, America 
would soon become a two bath tub 
nation.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Four New Sales Magazines to 
Appear 


A group of four monthly magazines 
will be published by The Dartnell C 
paste Chicago. The first of the gro up, 

The Office Equipment Salesman, wil 
start aaieetion in September. The 
Home Utilities Salesman will start wit 


* the October issue. The other publications 


in the group will be The Industrial 
Salesman and The Overseas Salesman 
in both English and Spanish, .—— 
sales agents for home, office and facto 
equipment abroad. 

Eugene Whitmore, for ten years man 


+ aging editor of Sales Management, will 


be editorial director of the group. Clay- 
ton B. Trost, formerly associate editor 
of Business, will be managing editor of 
The Office "Equipment Salesman. R. FE 
Hutchison, for fourteen years with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc, advertising 
agency, and, more recently, Wester: 
advertising manager of the American 
Legion Monthly, has been appointed ad- 
vertising director. 


P. G. Cook Starts Own 
Business 


Paul G. Cook, formerly with the ad 
vertising department of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, and, more recently, 
with The Henry P. Boynton Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., Cleveland, has estab 
lished an advertising business under his 
own name at Detroit. His offices will b« 
at 2108 David Stott Building. 


T. L. Bancroft with Badger 


and Browning 
Thayer Lane Bancroft, formerly with 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
has joined the copy staff of Badger an: 
Browning, Inc., Boston advertising 
agency. 
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Most dynamic of all Ludlow 
types, and dynamics are of 
the essence of modern lay- 
out and typography. Least 
rigidly formal of all Lud- 
low typefaces, and contrast 
is of the essence of the mod- 
ern style . . A typeface of 
remarkable adaptability to 
the job in hand, and avail- 
able in all sizes in both the 
medium weight and bold, 


and soon to be had in a 


light version... +++ 


Ludlow 
Typograph 
Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 
Chicago, Hlinois 
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'S T@CLEVELAND’S PUBLIC SQUARE 





HE new gateway to the great triple million 

| pretete Ohio market swung into action on 
Scturday, June 28th, with the opening of Cleve- 
jond's $120,000,000 Union Terminal. 
Coincident with this event, Cleveland's Public 
Square becomes the thoroughfare for a half mil- 
ion people a day. This is now the focal point for 
ore than a hundred railroad trains daily. A vast 
etwork of bus lines and interurban lines also 
enters at the Square. 

this impressive renaissance of the Cleveland 
bublic Square, a new era of concentrated activity 
s created. The audience that congregates here 
very day represents the vital, moving force of 
e entire North Ohio region, covering within the 
adius of a hundred miles a forward minded, 
progressive and prosperous three million popu- 
ace accustomed to high standards of living. 


e typical Central Outdoor display shown in the 
iew of the square below, emphasizes the unique 
position Central is in to speak for you to the 
preat market that now pulsates daily through the 
evitalized heart of Cleveland. 


HE CENTRAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO., Inc. 
028 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, O. - 320 Vance St., Toledo, O. 
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> GREET BYRD HERE) 








98.5% of all the homes 
in Richmond read The 
News Leader every 
evening. Your selling in 
Richmond can be concen- 
trated in The News 
Leader because this one 
newspaper does the job 
et the lowest “per 
reader” cost in Richmond 
newspaper history. 


Represented Nationally by: 


DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 
SAWYER-FERGUSON, Palmolive Bidg., Chicago 
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Advertising to Interest Taxpayers 
in What Their Taxes Buy 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association Develops a Unique Appeal 


TH taxpayer is a jolly good 
fellow indeed. Like the wo- 
man, he pays and pays and seldom 
knows what he is getting for the 
expenditure. Sporadically he be- 
comes vastly excited, marches to 
the polls, casts one vote and then 
marches home. The rest of the 
time he leaves the public business 
in the hands of the men he elects— 
or fancies he elects. 

His dollar is split a great many 
ways, sO many ways, in fact, that 
when—if ever—he sees a pie chart 
showing how it is split the net 
result is a feeling of bewilderment. 
Seldom does he realize that that 
tax dollar of his buys, in addition 
to the services of public servants, 
merchandise which is every bit as 
real as the tube of tooth-paste or 
the cake of soap for which he pays 
real meney at the cut-rate drug 
store. 

The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association has been advertising 
for several years to the tax- 
payer, to several million of him, to 
get him to take more than a mo- 
mentary interest in how his tax 
dollars are spent. This is only one 
phase of the association’s cam- 
paign, but it is, to the average ad- 
vertiser, perhaps the most interest- 
ing because the taxpayer, as a 
payer of taxes, has been left so 
severely alone by national adver- 
tisers. 

The story of the current cam- 
paign goes back several years. It 
is all bound up in what has been 
so aptly labeled, “the new compe- 
tition,” which, of course, means 
that competition which takes place 
between industries. It sends the 
potential radio buyer to the movie 
house or keeps the potential movie 
patron at home to listen to Amos 
‘n’ Andy or Floyd Gibbons. It 
makes the city government specify 
steel pipe for the waterworks in- 
stead of cast iron pipe—and this is 
a matter of some concern to the 
maker of cast iron pipe. 





A number of years ago, a group 
of leaders in the industry, repre- 
senting a considerable proportion 
of the industry's total volume, sens- 
ing the growth of extra-industrial 
competition, grouped themselves 
together in the association. One 
of the first decisions made by the 
association was to tell its story by 
advertising. 

In 1928, it was decided to make 
another investigation to determine 
cast iron pipe’s potential markets. 
With the co-operation of a trade 
publication in close touch with the 
waterworks field, the agency made 
a survey showing potential volume 
for cast iron pipe for use in this 
field during the years 1929, 1930, 
1931, 1932. At the same time, an 
investigation was made into possi- 
ble markets in the gas field and 
considerable thought was given to 
undeveloped markets. 

These investigations brought to 
light a number of interesting facts. 
They showed more clearly than 
ever the need for meeting the com- 
petition of steel and concrete. They 
gave the association some pretty 
definite figures on trends in water- 
works development. They uncov- 
ered other facts of great impor- 
tance to the planning of a cam- 
paign. 

Concentrating on Water and Gas 
Users 


Further consideration convinced 
the association that for the present, 
at least, the big drive should be 
upon the water and gas users of 
cast iron pipe. Not until the in- 
dustry could fortify ‘its position 
more strongly in these two fields 
did it seem worth while to make 
a more definite drive after unde- 
veloped markets. In other words, 
the association felt that the most 
important job it could do was to 
reinforce its position in fields 
where it has always been pre-emi- 
nent but in which cold facts based 
on cold figures showed that its 
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Cast Iron Pipe Isn’t Especially Interesting to Most People—But the Cast 
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Iron Pipe Research Association Is Making It Interesting by Dramatizing 
the Subject—Above Is an Illustration from an Advertisement 


position ultimately might be threat- 
ened. 

The association then set for it- 
self these objectives : 

1—To present the case for cast 
iron pipe to engineers and city 
officials through specialized and 
national publications. 

2—To present the case for cast 
iron pipe to the public at large 
through national publications with 
the idea of building a consumer 
acceptance—a taxpayer’s accept- 
ance—of the merits of the prod- 
uct. This acceptance, the associa- 
tion believed, was bound to have 
great weight with those public offi- 
cials who are charged with invest- 
ing taxpayers’ money. 

3—To present the case of cast 
iron pipe to engineers, executives 
and investors in the gas field in 
order to pfomote wide use of the 


product. 

4—To create an association 
trade-mark and push this in the 
advertising. 


There are three classes of pros- 
pects to which the campaign is 
addressed. First, the city engineer 
and the other officials whose job it 
is te supervise public work and 
specify materials. This is a pro- 
fessional audience. Second, the 





public spirited citizen, the man 
who reads the accounts of council 
meetings and is otherwise inter- 
ested in civic affairs. Third, the 
man in the street who cares more 
for the latest murder than he does 
for the newest bond issue. 

The professional audience is be- 
ing reached in two ways; through 
its own specialized publications and 
through the national advertising 
The taxpayers can be reached in 
only one way, through consumer 
mediums. The advertisements ad 
dressed to the professionals will be 
read only perfunctorily if at all 
by the taxpayers. Those addressed 
to the taxpayers will be read als: 
by the professionals. 

The campaign presented one un 
usual and highly interesting prob- 
lem, that of getting the taxpayer 
to see that his taxes buy merchan- 
dise. It was to get thousands of 


‘individuals who never in their en 


tire lives will walk into a ware- 
house and buy cast iron pipe to 
realize that they may buy the 
product when they send in their 
taxes. 

One way to get people interested 
in things in which they have never 
before been 
dramatize them. Ah, but cast iron 
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Telling the Buyers 
What They Want to Know 


UYERS in the $2,000,000,000 house fur- 

nishing industry must watch a constantly 
changing market. They must buy wisely. 
They must know what to buy . . . where to 
buy. . . when to buy. 


Consequently, they recognize the value and 
appreciate the service of a centralized source 
of information such as HOUSE FURNISH- 
ING REVIEW which each month tells them 
what they want to know regarding seasonable 
possibilities of various items . . . price lines 

. Servicing arrangements . . . display space 
requirements and other pertinent information. 


That is why this publication has become es- 
tablished as the buying guide for thousands 
of men who buy and retail housewares, house- 
hold electrical appliances and other time and 
labor saving equipment for the home. 


That is why the number of its subscribers has 
increased more than 40 per cent within the 
year. 


That is why you should tell the buyers of 
housewares what they want to know about 
your products through the advertising pages 


of HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW. 


Including Home Equipment 


A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


215 Market St., San Francisco 
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House Furnishing Review 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
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pipe. Dramatize that, will you? 
Well, that is what the association 
has been doing and doing success- 
fully. 

“If Main Street Were on Hinges” 
is the headline of an advertisement 
which has a picture showing a 
large section of street being lifted 
back on hinges. The copy moral 
is that such a street would offer 
an easy problem in pipe replace- 
ment, but that streets as they are 
become badly disrupted when pipe 
has to be replaced. Therefore, 
long-lived cast iron pipe is best for 
municipal use. 

“Too bad they didn’t lay cast 
iron pipe in the first place” is the 
headline of another advertisement. 
The picture shows two citizens 
talking together. The first citizen 
complains because he has to pay 
for replacement improvements that 
would have been unnecessary if 
cast iron pipe had been laid origi- 
nally. 

Those are but two examples of 
how the association brings its story 
down to the level of the average 
man and shows him how such a 
seemingly uninteresting product as 
cast iron pipe impinges directly on 
his pocket nerve. 

The more technical type of ad- 
vertisements show pictures which 
are of more interest to the profes- 
sional but they have been chosen 
with enough of an eye to the dra- 
matic so that the average man will 
at least stop and lodk. Never in 
consumer copy does the company 
get so technical that the average 
man won't understand. Only in its 
trade copy does it go into techni- 
calities—and this copy is read only 
by the professional. 

Again and again the association 
hammers the theme of long life— 
with the ever present moral that 
long life means economy and effi- 
ciency; lower taxes, fewer torn- 
up streets, a sure water supply, etc. 
That brings the story right into the 
average citizen’s home, into his 
home and his pocketbook. As he 
reads he comes to understand that 
when he pays taxes he buys some- 
thing besides the right to vote, 
freedom from jail and a slice of 
some city official’s salary. 

One of the unusual phases of 
the campaign is that the associa- 
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tion has purposely avoided any 
effort to achieve that continuity 
which is so prized by advertisers 
seeking for cumulative effect. Th« 
association is looking for cumula 
tive effect, but it is convinced that 
in a situation such as it faces con 
tinuity isn’t the answer. 

Therefore each advertisement is 
a separate problem. A few iden- 
tifying marks—a signature, a pi 
ture of the trade-mark, the names 
of the association members—are 
carried through all the advertise- 
ments. Outside of these there are 
no other marks of continuity. 

Because of this policy the asso- 
ciation approaches the consumer 
each time with something new. H« 
is not tempted to say, “Here’s an 
other of those cast iron pipe ads 
Instead, if the idea behind the copy 
has enough real merit to catch his 
attention he reads. 


Another Advantage of Flexibility 


This flexibility has another ad 
vantage. From time to time as 
the campaign progresses there ar 
special tasks the association wishes 
to accomplish. For instance, after 
the stock market crash last year 
the association saw that there 
would be a new interest in mu 
nicipal bonds. Therefore it inter 
jected a full page devoted to 
waterworks securities as invest 
ments. This pleased the munici 
palities selling these securities and 
had its effect on making the securi 
ties easier to sell. At another time 
the association found that th« 
name, “cast iron,” was losing some 
of its pristine value as meaning 
highly durable. Therefore it ran 
two advertisements showing that 
phrases such as “cast iron constitu 
tion,” “cast iron jaw,” and others 
really had a meaning. 

However, it would be wrong t 
believe that there is no sustaining 
idea carried throughout the cam- 
paign. From the first the basi 
ideas of durability, long life and 
economy have been present. The) 
are still there just as strongly as 
ever. 

Results of consumer advertising 
of this type are hard to trace but 
the association is convinced that 
its campaign has been successful 
At a time of depression in other 
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AreYou Marketing AFOOD PRODUCT? 
Let “Dorothy Neighbors” Help You 
As She Is Helping Puget Sound Housewives! 


THrouGHouT the Puget Sound country, of 
which Seattle is the metropolis, DOROTHY NEIGHBORS, The Seattle 
Times’ home economist, is affectionately known by more than 100,000 
housewives who glean daily inspiration from her food articles, 
recipes, lectures and demonstrations... and by the thousands who 
attend her Spring and Fall Cooking Schools. The Spring 1930 
School in early June was a huge success... there will be another 
in the Fall ... a real opportunity for food manufacturers to drama- 
tize their products before an audience that appreciates the good 
things of life, and is able to pay for them. 

In the 5 months ending May 3ist, 1930, The Seattle Times 
carried 82,026 more lines of net paid Food Advertising than 
the Seattle Hearst and Scripps papers COMBINED. In 1929, 


The Times carried 1,180,784 lines; second paper (Hearst), 
630,504; third paper (Scripps), 431,594 lines. 


THE SEATTLE DAILY TIMES 


O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., National Representative 
New York . . Detroit . . Chicago . . San Francisco . . Los Angeles 
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American Press Association 





Presents an Analysis of the 1930 
Census and Shows That Country 
Towns are Gaining in Population 





HE service of the American Press Association to 

advertisers and agencies is made evident again. This 
time it appears in the presentation of the facts of the 
population trend of country towns. 


Before and immediately after the first scattering 
census returns, the impression got abroad that country 
towns as a whole were losing population. 


Desiring that the real facts whatever their trend, 
might be made available to advertisers and agencies, the 
American Press Association set out to uncover the truth. 
Hence the census figures of the first 5,003 country towns 
reporting were subjected to the strictly fact-finding cal- 
culations of its statistical department. 


This is what was found: 


Country towns as a whole are gaining population. 
The gain for 3,395 of the 5,003 towns is 2,145,076, 
while the loss of the other 1,608 towns is only 283,955. 
The net gain for the 5,008 towns is 1,861,121. 


The analysis included country towns ranging from 
less than 1,000 to 5,000 population, inclusive. The 
table on the opposite page tells the story in detail. 





New Edition of THE COMPLETE DIRECTORY 
of COUNTRY NEWSPAPER RATES Just off the 


Press—Price $3. 





American Press Association — 225 West 39th Street, New York 
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Gains Over Losses in First 5,003 


Country Towns Reporting Census Figures 


| Towns Showing Gain Towns Showing Loss 
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McLEAN COUNTY 
WILL CELEBRATE 100 
YEARS OF PROSPERITY 

AUGUST 27 to 30 


The 73,000 people living in Central I[lli- 
nois, the center of Pantagraph influence, 
will join in the observance of its one 
hundredth birthday, August 27 to 30. 


A $10,000 pageant depicting the found- 
ing, growth and continued prosperity of 
the richest agricultural county in Amer- 
ica, will require a cast of 1,000 citizens, 
and will bring thousands of Central 
Illinoisans into Bloomington during this 
week. 


THE PANTAGRAPH HAS BEEN 
A LEADER IN COMMUNITY 
ENTERPRISE FOR 84 YEARS! 


Full One-Paper Coverage of the Richest Spot in 
IUlinois 


Che Baily Pantagraph 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
a 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


National Representatives 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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industries, the payrolls of associa- 
tion members are up and orders 
are good. 

Of course, municipal waterworks 
orders are on the upgrade but if 
the association had not gone into 
advertising it probably would have 
been getting a smaller proportion of 
the business than it is getting. An- 
other method of testing consumer 
reaction is in gaging the response 
from individual advertisements. 
Letters and queries that have come 
in and reactions noted by salesmen 
show that the advertisements are 
being read. 

All the time that the consumer 
advertising has been in progress the 
association has kept up its effort 
in the specialized trade papers 
reaching engineers, municipal offi- 
cials, etc. Here the copy has been 
more technical and has dealt with 
the problem in a less general way. 
At present the association is fea- 
turing various cities where original 
cast iron pipe installations are still 
in service. Here, also, the basic 
theme is durability, long life and 
economy. 


New Drapery Product to 
Frohman 


Textiles, 
marketing a new 
ready-draped sectional hanging for win- 


New York, 


Inc., 
type of 


Paroma 
which is 


dows to department and furniture stores, 
has appointed Louis H. Frohman, New 
York, advertising, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Business papers and direct 
mail are being used now, while maga- 
zines will be added when distribution is 
ompleted. 


Transferred by “United States 


Daily” 

James Thornton, for the last three 
years regional director of the United 
States Daily, at Detroit, has been trans- 
ferred to the New York office of that 
paper 


Appoints Fairfax Agency 


The Health Developing Apparatus 
Company, New York, has appointed the 
W. Fairfax Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of that city, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Magazines, newspapers and 
business papers will be used. 


Joins Seattle “Times” 


Paul T. Griswold, formerly Seattle 
Tepresentative of the Underwriters’ Re- 
port, San Francisco, has joined the pro- 
motion department of the Seattle Times. 
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Agency Publicity Brings 
Threat from Publishers 


Activities of advertising agencies in 
sending out free publicity were con- 
demni at the summer convention of 
the Pennsylvania Newspa' Publishers’ 
Association. A. time limit was set for 
the dissolution of free publicity staffs. 
If they are not disbanded by that date, 
the association will take up the ques- 
tion of advertising agency structure in 
its relation to newspapers. These de- 
tails were embodied in a _ resolution 
which was passed and reads as follows: 

“Whereas, the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers’ Association recognizes 
the fact that the practice of the adver- 
tising agencies in sending free publicity 
is an unsound practice and is strictly 
unethical. be it 

“Resolved, that the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers’ Association endorse 
the action of the Massachusetts Press 
Association in its request to a encies to 
disband their a Oe pa orces be- 
fore January 1, 1 ; and be it further 

“Resolved, if this action is not taken 
by the agencies that the question of 
agency structure in its relations to news- 

pers be considered at the next meet- 

of the Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association.” 

Reference to the Massachusetts asso- 
ciation concerns the suggestion that un- 
less free publicity activities are not dis- 
continued, publishers will consider with- 
drawing the agency commission. 

John O’Donnel. publisher of the Oil 
City Derrick, and J. Wilbur Werry, ad- 
vertising manager, Johnstown Tribune, 
discussed radio broadcasting im its re- 
lation to newspaper advertising. C. B 
Lartz, general manager, Sharon News- 
Telegraph, spoke on the subject of mer- 
chandising services and advertising 
agency relations. 

Daniel M. Slep, of the Altoona Mir- 
ror, oresided over the convention which 
was held on a boat trip out of Baltimore. 


G. W. Spahr to Direct 
Mohawk Rubber Sales 


George W. Spahr, former sales man- 
ager of the Dayton Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Company, Dayton, Ohio, has been 
appointed es manager of the Mohawk 
Rubber - ny, Akron, Ohio. He suc- 
ceeds J. ones, who has resigned as 
ee eked in charge of sales and a 
director of the Mohawk company. Mr. 
fone - on the board has been filled 

Bishop. 


J. P. Daniel Leaves E. T. 
Howard 
J. P. Daniel has resigned as treasurer 
and space buyer of the E. T. Howard 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Rolscreen Account to Ayer 


The rae Company, Pella, Iowa, 
has appointed N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
to direct its advertising account. 





The “Rock-Bottom Price” Buyer 
Hurts His Own Company 


Far-Sighted Purchasing Agents Aren’t Using the Present Buyer’s Market 
to Ruin Suppliers 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


66 INETEEN hundred and 

4 thirty’ is as interesting a 
year for the purchasing agent as it 
is for the sales manager and the 
salesman,” R. T. Phipps told me 
the other day. Mr. Phipps is pur- 
chasing agent of the Bullard Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. “All of us, 
whether we be buyers or salesmen, 
know that this is a year of realign- 
ment and readjustment. It is a 
vear during which ground gained 
during the last several years must 
be organized and absorbed into the 
broader phases of the business. 


During the last several years, in- 
numerable manufacturers and dis- 
tributors made such rapid progress 
both in production methods and 


volume as well as in sales methods 
and total sales that we had to 
come, sooner or later, into a period 
of general adjustment. 

“There are many developments 
which evidence the fact that the 
country’s business structure is re- 
shaping itself into a new and more 
compact position, from which it 
will soon start forward on another 
upward movement. 

“These facts are manifested in 
the shaking down of inventories, of 
stocks in the hands of jobbers, re- 
tailers, and more particularly, in 
the hands of the industrial manu- 
facturers. 

“On a recent trip to Detroit and 
a visit to several of the automobile 
company plants I noticed that the 
bins of raw materials and partially 
finished materials. and work in 
process were .commendably low. 
Castings, forgings, stampings—the 
great number of items which vo 
into the making of an automobile, 
were conspicuously large a year 
ago. Now, bin after bin is empty. 

“The handlers of second-hand 
automobiles have stopped talking 
about the menace of a tremendous 
over-supply. We have no accurate 
figures which indicate the exact 


number of obsolete cars which 
certain manufacturers have bought 
in off the second-hand market, but 
it is undoubtedly large. 

“In short, there has been going 
on for many months a very earnest 
course of study in business econo- 
my—not only in production and 
plant economies but in sales and 
advertising economies. Using an 
ancient expression, business is very 
plainly taking a deep breath, dig- 
ging its toes into the sround and 
getting set for new headway.” 

“What's all this to the purchas- 
ing agent?” you may ask. “The 
purchasing agent is the one man 
who has a snap under all condi- 
tions. All he has to do is buy the 
things for which the requisitions 
call.” 


“Procurement Managers” 


That’s fine, so far as it goes, but 
let us glance for a moment at some 
of the underlying problems of pur- 
chasing. Some of the futurists 
and modernists among the buying 
fraternity have already started to 
style themselves “Procurement 
Managers” and at least one con- 
siders himself a “Procurement 
Engineer.” 

Many a salesman smiles at this 
As a matter of fact, it is just this 
advanced type of thinking on the 
part of the purchasing agent which 
is bound to concern the sales end 
of business. 

The purchasing agent or pro- 
curement manager who just buys 
is running his business and his job 
into a big mud-hole right in the 
middle of the road. 

Looking ahead, beyond the pres- 
ent situation, is the order of the 
day. And the buyer who is think- 
ing about this future is confronted 
with the problem of choosing one 
of two courses. 

The buyer knows that right now 
almost everything in ‘materials is 
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give and take 


THERE is nothing silencing or soothing about the FORUM. 
Here people find crystallized their own elusive ideas, 
zestfully served up. Or they find fresh ideas of stimulat- 
ing and arousing flavors. Or ideas that ardently challenge 
their own. Weeks, months after reading, they are still 
writing us vigorous letters of protest or approval. Some 
of these letters we publish. The published letters lead to 
new stimulating articles . ..to fresh protests and 


approvals. It is all a kind of vital give-and-take, by which 


FORUM has built up a following of progressive, keen- 


thinking men and women; a receptive Hundred Thousand; 


alive to ideas, alive to merchandise of genuine worth. 


FORUM} 


Edited by Henry Gopparp LEAacnu 


441 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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easy to buy. It is a buyer’s mar- 
ket. It takes no great cleverness 
on the part of the man whose job 
it is to place orders to get price 
reductions and price concessions. 
Many a buyer who is getting cuts 
and allowances is telling himself 
he is very, very good at buying, 
when, as a matter of fact, he is 
simply heading his company’s raw 
material sources in the direction of 
the insolvent or the irresponsible 
supplier who, in momentary des- 
peration for business, is making 
reckless commitments. 


Immediate Gain or Future Profit? 


So the buyer must make this im- 
portant decision: “Will the inter- 
ests of my company be better 
served by depending for supplies 
and materials upon the firm which, 
for one reason or another, will 
supply me right now at a cost of 
less than cost price? Or, since we 
expect to be in business for a long 
time and through all sorts of con- 
ditions, is it my job not only to 
have reasonable material costs 
right now, but more particularly 
develop for my company sound, re- 
liable and good sources of sup- 
ply?” 

It is a vital and important prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, many a buyer 
has not paused to give it proper 
consideration. Too often the buyer 
is unwilling or neglects to discuss 
this problem with his superiors, 
with the heads of other depart- 
ments and with men in the produc- 
tion and sales forces. All too often 
a misguided purchasing agent is so 
anxious to show his superiors a 
reduction in costs that he fails to 
see what lies ahead. 

Right now I know of an inter- 
esting situation. Let's cali it 
stampings because it happens to be 
something else. A manufacturer 
of a household article uses a large 
number of stampings which he 
buys from various producers of 
the product. 

The cost of stampings naturally 
enters materially into the cost of 
the finished product and so helps 
to govern the selling price. This 
purchasing agent, anxious to give 
his company the lowest possible 
costs so that the sales department 
can get business, has managed to 
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work several makers of stampings 
one against another until he is ac- 
tually buying’ his stampings right 
now for merely the cost of raw 
material, direct labor and a part of 
the overhead. Sound accounting 
will demonstrate that all this busi- 
ness is being taken at a loss. Now 
this was brought about, it must be 
recognized, by clever manipulation 
of one salesman against another, 
one producing firm against another, 
with full realization on the pur- 
chasing agent’s part of the need 
of each shop for immediate work. 

Now, there are two patent weak- 
nesses in this situation for the buy- 
er’s firm. The first is that it can- 
not be expected that the source of 
supply will maintain its losing 
money price one minute longer 
than it must. At the first indica- 
tion of a picking up in its business, 
these money losing jobs will be 
cleaned out. Then, naturally, the 
purchasing agent will howl to the 
high heavens and will threaten to 
have that source black-listed, and 
in every other possible way well 
chastised. But that will not alter 
the situation, unless, as might well 
happen, such a source goes out of 
business. It is this type of source 
which is most apt to go out of 
business during a period of de 
pression, and then the buyer will 
probably charge off a considerable 
sum in dies, tools and fixtures 
which, while he may get possession 
of them, are apt to have been 
poorly cared for in an impover- 
ished plant and more than likely 
will not fit into the equipment of 
any other shop. 

The second weakness is this 
Based on the low costs the pur- 
chasing agent shows, the sales de- 
partment of that company is more 
than inclined to put on a propor- 
tionately low selling price and ob- 
tain business on a low, fictitious 
and, at best, temporary cost. 

It is a dangerous thing for any 
sales department to accept business 
on the basis of costs made up of 
unsound purchases. 

As a matter of fact, this firm 
has already accepted some business 
at a low figure, based on the low 
cost of materials recently pur- 
chased. With the least advance in 
prices, made by its sources of sup- 
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AND SALES 


Start Your Winter Campaign Now 


Sales of planes, travel by indi- 
viduals, airport building — all 
continue the year around in the 
South for the temperatures and 
weather conditions are favor- 


able. 


Records of aviation activity in 
the South vary little in January 
and July. This makes the South 
THE place to push sales as the 
season turns into winter. 


And the South right now is fur- 
nishing an astonishingly fertile 
field to those firms who have 
exerted sustained effort. 


For information on Southern 
conditions and on your own in- 
dividual prospects write us. 


IN THE 
SOUTHER 
TERRITORY 


SOUTHERN 
AVIATION 


6,500 mail copies 
cover every phase of 
aviation in the South. 


Aa) 
Published by 
W. R. C. SMITH 
PUBLISHING CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Also publishers 


Seuthern Automotive Dealer. 
Southern Hardware 











. Southern 
Power Journal, Electrical 
South, Cotten. 
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Arother Merger 


This announcement tells you briefly of a merger in the 
Printing and Publishing field of direct importance to you. 
July 1 brought to a close, the details of the merger of 
Magill-Weinsheimer Company and six other units into 
United Printers and Publishers, Incorporated — a super 
creative service structure for the advertiser; a veritable 
fountainhead of sales-making ideas. 


The seven companies united in this merger are — 





Artographic Corporation, 
Bosca-Reed-MacKinnon Company, 
Gerlach-Barklow Company, 
Masgill-Weinsheimer Company, 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 

Springfield Leather Products Company, 
The P. F. Volland Company 











While our financial resources have been ample for all the needs 
of our business, this merger affords this unit still greater resources 
—exceeding ten million dollars. With the strengthened facilities 
and finances of this mammoth and combined storehouse of service, 
we are in a better position than ever to produce advertising that 
is tailored to meet every sales requirement of every business. 


United Printers and Publishers, Inc. is a merger fostered by the 
ideals of better and broader service rather than by reduced cost 
of consolidated production. However, some economies in manu- 
facturing and distribution should naturally result, and these ad- 
vantages will accrue to the customers whom we serve. 


Primarily, United Printers and Publishers, lnc. is a merger in the 
interest of a nation-wide clientele for better sales-making adver- 
tising. The personnel of the Magill-Weinsheimer Company unit 
will not be changed. The present organization may be relied 
upon to do its utmost towards serving our customers, and expand- 
ing the business of this unit—the country’s most responsive pro- 
ducers of Sales-Making Advertising. 


Magill-Weinsheimer Company 
Producers of Sales-Making Advertising 
1320-34 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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ply, that firm will be in the posi- 
tion of having to advance prices 
or take a loss. And it will have to 
do this on a household article on 
which countless department stores 
will have quite definitely estab- 
lished a consumer resale price. 

It is entirely reasonable, then, 
to expect that that manufacturer 
will find himself, just when busi- 
ness Starts to assume sizable pro- 
portions, forced to raise his prices. 
At the same time he will probably 
find himself without a source of 
supply and with the necessity of 
developing a new one at an in- 
auspicious moment. 

There we have a picture of the 
hand-to-mouth buyer for the mo- 
ment. He buys, avowedly, on price. 
As a matter of fact, he generally 
knows little and claims to know 
nothing regarding the merits of the 
product. His expression is: “Low 
man gets the order—and the in- 
spection department will throw 
back what isn’t up to scratch!” 

But there is another type of 
buyer—the buyer who realizes that 
one of his duties is to find and 
build up for his company a group 
of high-grade sources for its vari- 
ous needs. 

This buyer realizes that good 
sources of supply are as necessary 
to the present-day manufacturer as 
are good internal departments. In 
fact, he looks upon his suppliers in 
the light of departments of his 
company, outside its walls and not 
under its management but who 
must be loyal members of the or- 
ganization, interested in the firm’s 
success. 

The firm’s contact with these 
sources of supply is the purchas- 
ing agent. If he feels that his per- 
sonal inclination and personal 
vanity require him to pose as the 
professional bad man and _ villain 
of business and gives way to his 
feelings, then he is just as surely 
injuring his firm’s chances for 
proper growth as the salesman who 
takes the wrong attitude toward 
the firm’s customers. 

Just as the sales manager sets 
the standard of the firm’s repu- 
tation with the customer, so does 
the purchasing agent set the firm’s 
reputation with its sources. And 
there are many, many times when 
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a good source is as important as a 
good customer, because the good 
customer often comes because of 
co-operation between the various 
makers of the various materials 
which go into the product as’ it is 
finally sold to the ultimate user. 

In this connection, an interesting 
story is told about a sales manager 
for a canned food manufacturer 
who was recently asked to call 
personally upon the president of a 
medium-sized chain-store system. 

“What I want to talk to you 
about is this,” the president said to 
the sales manager: “I have less 
than 500 stores in my chain. Our 
big national competitor has three 
times as many right in this market, 
not to mention the thousands in 
other sections. But I did not think 
that a firm of the standing of 
yours would let that make any 
difference and give them real bar- 
gains and leave us high and dry. 
If that is your policy, it is your 
perfect right, but I want to know 
about it. My buyer has given me 
several definite instances where 
your local man has shown favor- 
itism.” 

Why One Chain Was Favored 


The sales manager knew that his 
house had no policy favoring the 
larger system, but investigation de- 
veloped this fact, which he took in 
person to the chain-store president : 

“You have opened a very inter- 
esting situation and we ought to 
talk it over. I have investigated 
the charges you made and I find 
that in great part you are right. 
It is true that our local manager 
has ,been favoring your leading 
competitor when special bargains 
come up. It is not true that this 
is the policy of our company. It 
is this man’s personal policy, and, 
frankly, I am going to back him 
u 


p. 
“The fact is that your buyer of 
that form of merchandise seems to 
delight in being high-handed and 
disagreeable in his attitude and in 


his dealings. When our magazine 
advertisements are due to break, 
your competitor’s buyer takes a 
personal interest. Our man gets 
co-operation. Your buyer is in- 
different. When business may be 
a little hard to get and our man is 
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trying hard to get his quota sold, 
your competing buyer can 
counted upon for a little immediate 
support. In countless ways, with- 
out injuring his firm’s position, that 
buyér goes out of his way to make 
our man feel he is appreciated. 

“Unfortunately for you, your 
buyer does not look upon us as a 
part of your organization—as a 
dependable source of supply to be 
developed and built up. 

“Now when the time comes that 
there is a great seasonal demand 
for our goods and there is prob- 
ably not enough to go around, who 
is our man going to favor? When 
there is a real bargain to hand out, 
who is going to get it?” 

Instances of this nature may be 
piled one on top of another. But 
when all is said and done, the situ- 
ation is unchanged. The newer 
conception which the more for- 
ward looking type of buyer has of 
his work is that of building genu- 
ine sources of supply for his firm 
—sources which are sound, steady, 
permanent and economical—not 
merely hit-and-miss spots from 
which materials may be secured 
without regard to their future 
place in the picture. 

But many a time I cannot blame 

the buyer when he fails to recog- 
nize a certain firm as a good 
source. After all, making a house 
a good source is a job for the source 
itself to do—not only making it- 
self a good source, but putting it 
up to its salesmen to sell the house 
to the buyer. Just as entirely too 
‘many buyers still buy “price,” so 
do too many salesmen have noth- 
ing to sell but “price.” Ag the 
salesman gets a true conception of 
the buyer and his real needs and 
as he becomes able to sell his 
house on that basis and for that 
purpose, so may he hope to educate 
the buyer to what his house is in 
position to give to the buyer’s 
house. 


New Accounts to Newcomb 

Roosevelt Field, Inc., Mineola, Long 
Island, N. Y., has appointed James F. 
Newcomb & Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Newspapers and maga- 
zines will be used. 

Air Services, Inc., Long Island City, 
has also placed its account with New- 
comb. Magazines will be wu 
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Heads Los Angeles Sales 
Managers 


Ralph Brubaker, of the Haas-Baruch 
Company, has been elected president oj 
The Sales Managers Association of Los 
Angeles for the ensuing year. H. 1 
Herlihy, Barker Brothers, was made first 
vice-president; R. J. — | Hardee Man 
ufacturi Company, seco vice-presi- 
dent, an ; a ington, Southern 
California Stationers, third vice-president 
Harrison Matthews, of Woodbury (Col. 
lege, was elected secretary-treasurer 

Directors elected are: W. G. Scholts, 
Scholts Advertising Servigs: es Coffey, 
Bly Stone Come Freitag, 
Radio Station K TK i Hens Hoffman, 
Southern California ‘Supply Company 
and H. A. Ecclestone, Remington Ran 
Company. 


Milwaukee “Journal” 
Appointments 


P. J. Tiry has been placed in charge 
of automotive advertising of the Milwau 
kee Journal. Ray Zernia has been ap- 
pointed to handle that newspaper's resort 
advertising and David Carroll has joined 
the staff in charge of financial adver 
tising. 

Austin Sullivan has been appointed as 
the New York representative of the 
Journal’s financial advertising depart 
ment. 


H. A. Gamelin with Bullard 
Company 


Henry A. Gamelin, formerly sales an 
advertising manager of the Automatic 
Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of The Bullard Company, of that city 
fh. %.. E. Peyson Blanchard. Mr 
Gamelin was at one time with The 
New Departure Manufacturing Company 
Bristol, Conn., and formerly conducted 
his own advertising business at Spring 
field, Mass. 


M. T. Rogers Elected by 
Multibestos 


Mason T. Rogers has been appointed 
vice- pion in charge of merchandising 
t 


of the Multibestos Company, Walpole 
Mass., manufacturer of brake linings and 
clutch facings. He was formerly with 
the Burton-Rogers Company, which he 
helped to organize in 1919. 


E. B. Sparr Joins Foreign Stafi 
of Erwin, Wasey 


E. B. Sparr has joined the staff of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, advertising 
agency. He was formerly with the M 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company and with 
the J. Walter T ompany, Inc 
Mr. Sparr will be attached to the Eure 
pean staff of Erwin, Wasey. 
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is now making tires 


Before accepting his present position as 
Chemical Engineer with a big manufac- 
turer of automobile tires, he was plant 
engineer for a concern producing electro- 
chemicals. 


Like all chemical engineers, a man of his 
technical training and experience is in 
constant demand in these inter-depen- 
dent Chemical or Process Industries. 
The basic similarity of the processes, 
equipment and production methods ex- 
isting throughout these allied industries 


*The name is fictitious, but 
we have in our files this actual 
employment record of a chemi- 
engineer. It shows how 
these key men move about in 
the Process Industries without 
nging their profession: 
Chemical Engineer. . . Matches 
Chemical Engineer. . Dyeworks 
: Sulphur Chloride 
Bla ong. . . Electrochemicals 
Chemical Engineer Rubber 


Chemical 


& Metallurgical Engineering 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


calls for a group of men with basically 
similar qualifications such as are possessed 
by chemical engineers. 


To maintain constant contact with these 
“key men” in these industries, no matter 
how much they move around, is no 
longer a problem for the advertiser in 
“Chem & Met”, because chemical engi- 
neers pay to have “Chem & Met” follow 
them wherever they go. Why not keep 
these men constantly aware of your prod- 


uct in this STRAIGHT LINE way? 


Coming — 


September “Chem & Met” will 
present the most complete story 
— of a subject that is new 

tremendous expansion and 


cadiedionn advance of High- 

pressure, High- -temperature op 

plications in industry. 

< this new technology will i ineen- 
interest. 

= it! 
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Falling 
Commodity Prices Are 
Today’s Problem 


(Continued from page 6) 
reduction in cost per bushel must 
be made if wheat is to be profitable 
to growers in the next six to ten 
years.’ 

Foreign nations are now growing 
their own wheat in full measure 
for the first time since the war 
ravaged their fields. For wheat, 
with its lessened demand and in- 
creased production, other crops 
should be substituted, the Secre- 
tary warns. 

There is small comfort for the 
wheat grower to be told he is in 
.the same position of the bicycle 
manufacturer when the craze died 
down. 

. * . 


Gerorce M. VERITY 
Chairman of the Board 


The American Rolling Mill 
Company 


Considering the past and pres- 
ent status of business, the lower- 
ing of commodity prices recently 
with the consequent effect of 
slowing up of business is, I feel, 
a hopeful sign for the future. 
There have been quite large re- 
ductions in prices of many com- 
modities during the past few 
weeks. Some are much lower 
than costs justify particularly in 
industry and it will be recog- 
nized before long that the bot- 
tom has been reached. When 
that happens I do not believe 
there is any question but what 
business will start on the up 
grade. Even though commodity 
prices were not reduced, lack of 
demand in periods such as the 
present would influence a decline 
in many finished products. As 
lower prices do often broaden 
markets, the lower commodity 
prices should be turned into op- 
portunity for users of commodi- 
ties. There will be, of course, 
the opportunity of benefiting by 
the increase in values of com- 
modities. We have made the 
big slide from the heights at- 
tained and are now out in the 


valley. We cannot be far from 
the incline on the other side. 
. * * 


When the buyer hesitates too 
long, shortages do develop. Th 
distinguished head of the makers 
of Armco Iron who has steered his 
company through many other falls 
in commodity levels sees no pro 
longed period of further falls. 

E. E. SHUMAKER 
President 

R. C. A. Victor Company, Inc. 

The low prices that have been 
prevalent in the radio industry 
during the past nine months have 
been due to over-production on 
the part of most manufacturers, 
which started even before the 
stock market break last fall. 
This over-production was oi 
such magnitude that probably 
even if there had been no busi 
ness depression, the radio indus- 
try would have suffered there- 
from. 

The present indications lead 
one to believe that prices in the 
radio industry will be higher 
than the prices which have pre- 
vailed during the past nine 
months, although, by and large, 
the 1930-1931 prices will prob- 
ably be lower than prices current 
during the first nine months of 
1929. 

Falling commodity prices un- 
doubtedly offer an opportunity to 
radio manufacturers. However, 
the keynote of the radio indus- 
try’s problem for the future, 
since radio is a style business, 
lies not so much in commodity 
prices as it does in controlling 
production to actual rate of 
movement to the public. 

+ . + 

In that straightforward §state- 
ment another leader of industry 
speaks of falling commodity prices 
as an opportunity and recommends 
controlled production of an adver- 
tised product as a guide. Makers 
of advertised products in all lines 
have an opportunity to buy their 
ingredients now at low levels and 
push their advertising. 

The Gold Dust Corporation is 
said to have purchased $12,000,000 
worth of raw materials at low 
levels. The Hershey Company can 
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Automobiles of . a r New unit of 
thousands of New r ‘ ; | ' R. C. A. Victor 
York Shipbuilding Company's great 
Company's em- 4 é ‘ Camden plant on 
ployees, parked at % the river front, 
the plant in South - a now in full oper- 
Camden. - ation. 

Employees of BR. C. A. Victor Company 

cashing their payroll checks at First 

Camden National Bank & Trust Co. 


First City to Come Back— 


Camden, New Jersey 


Two industries alone out of South Jersey’s 539 industries to employ 30,000 men and 
women at the rate of 400 a day. 

Camden, New Jersey, is the cynosure of all eyes in the country’s business world as 
the first great city to stage an industrial comeback during a iod that shows depres- 
sion throughout the country; Camden is doing exactly that thing right now. 

Camden is South Jersey’s great industrial centre, but the brunt of the nation-wide 
depression in business has never been felt by this teeming hive of industry, chiefly because 


of the diversity of its 539 industries which build everything from pens to battleships 
Twelve of Camden’s industries are the largest of their kind in the world: Campbell's 

soups, R. C. A. Victor Company, New York Shipbuilding Company and Esterbrook Pens, 

which contribute a major part to Camden’s annual payroll of more than $75,000,000. 


Here’s the Real News of Camden’s Industrial Boom 


The R. C. A. Victor Company has just completed another great addition to its 
twenty odd factory buildings. The new plant cost $5,000,000 and was rushed through 
to completion in 48 working days to meet the manufacturing program of this great 
radio industry. 

The Company is taking on 7,000 employees right away. It will have 20,000 at work 
by August 1, to produce 9,000 complete radio sets daily. 

The New York Shipbuildin plant has just opened half of the great yard which has 
been closed since the war. Stes have been placed for $50,000,000 in ships to be 
completed in 30 months. Additional orders for as much more are in immediate 
prospect. It will require 12,000 men to do the job. 

The Continental Can Company with its site already selected for a new Camden 
industry will add another $1,500,000 to the industrial payroll. 

The great and growing area of Camden and all Soutn Jersey can be covered at 
ne cost by using South Jersey’s own medium—The Courier-Post newspapers. 


EVENING COURIER { =~) MORNING POST 
SUNDAY COURIER POST 


counier- -Post co 
National Representatives : { 4 Members 
Story, Brooxs & FInLey —- A. B. ¢ 


|. DAVID STERN, Publisher FRANK J. KINSELLA, Advertising Director 
Combined Daily Circulation Camden-Courier & Post Over 70,000 
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buy sugar, cocoa, tin foil at low 
prices. The standard 5 and 10 
cents for its chocolate bars: should 
increase profits. As a recent bro- 
kerage letter said in this connec- 
tion : 

“Hershey Chocolate, we un- 
derstand, is still operating on 
10% cents cocoa. Prices recently 
reacted to 8 cents and Hershey 
was a big buyer. Production on 
low-priced cocoa, we anticipate, 
will start about August Ist. 
Earnings for the first half 
should be in the neighborhood of 
$5 a share on the common, but 
it is conceivable that earnings 
for the second half may reach 
$7 a share, making $12 for the 
year.” 

Many executives see in low com- 
modity prices a reason for increas- 
ing their advertising. For ex- 
ample: 

Rateu F. RoGan 


good constructive advertising 
does. The manufacturer who 
lowers his price on his finished 
product because of lower com- 
modity prices, to oti minds, is 
building nothing for the future. 

Although our own commodity 
prices have not fluctuated, we 
should not be inclined to lower 
our prices on our finished prod- 
ucts in the event that they did. 
We would spend our savings on 
constructive advertising and im- 
proved merchandising. 

We are happy to state that in 
spite of the misinformation be- 
ing given, our own business is 
good, and our profits so far this 
year are in excess of those for 
the same period last year. We 
attribute this fact to our policy 
of constructive advertising, sound 
merchandising and an excellent 
sales promotion system. 

* * * 


One industry which has had a 


Secretary hard time seizing any opportunity 
Procter & Gamble Company in the world-wide fall of commod- 
ity prices is rubber. The holiday 
in tree tapping which was to re- 
strict supply went overboard. The 
1926 base dollar would go furthest 


Procter & Gamble manufac- 


tures a staple line of necessities 
and its business has always pro- 
gressed steadily and satisfac- 7 : : _ 
torily during times of depressed today = automobile tires, buying 
; - $1.83 worth. They have declined 
commodity markets. We see no mace $5 Geled’ Cake eee ee 
reason why the coming months : P y e 
, major product except raw rubber. 


should prove an exception to this Companion which hava te hen oub 

experience and will continue to ber ty 2 teiliee nities Sea aek 

push our sales, advertising and up against a ee problemi. The 

— plans aggres- following, therefore, is interesting : 

‘ ¢ ¢.9 J. D. Tew 

Another one of the many con- President 
cerns which sees an opportunity to " The B. F. Goodrich Company 
buy now and invest the difference ; . 
between the present low prices and 
past higher prices in better sell- 
ing and advertising is in somewhat 
the same field : 


It all depends on how a spe- 
cific manufacturer regards the 
position of a specific commodity 
that is declining in price as to 
whether an opportunity is pre- 
JEROME MENDLESON sented to that manufacturer. It 

President is the exception rather than the 
B. T. Babbitt. Inc. rule for a manufacturer to turn 
tae ‘ falling prices into an opportunity. 

It is our belief that falling Only by the very closest market 
prices are an opportunity for a analysis is it possible to stop 
manufacturer, provided the dif- losses on a falling market, let 
ferential is used in constructive alone to make a profit. 
advertising and better merchan- Lower commodity prices are 
dising. We do not believe that quite likely to be reflected in 
lower prices tend to increase lower finished goods prices, in 
consumption; we believe that view of the world-wide depres- 











1930 


a Hard-Boiled Year, 
all right 


~but it serves well enough for those 
who deliver the goods 


30. predicted its prophets, wouid be 
Hard-Boiled Year. 


he first six months of it have borne out 
ir predictions. 


Buying, as the Business Chartists have it, 
been “‘soft.’’ Ergo, sales hard—and profits 


Business men who find it necessary to ex- 
a away a period of non-success have once 
conjured up that ancient but serviceable 

“a state of mind.”’ 


he buying public, according to this theory, 
developed an uncertainty about business, 
i in a wave of economy, has gone on a 


g strike. 


that this really means is that people 
» have money to spend have developed an 
ng insistence on Values. 





Now, we of The New Yorker, serving as we 
do 906 advertising merchants and manufac. 
turers, are in a rare position to view just what 
has happened in business—to learn at first 
hand the effects on sales of the attitude of 
mind of those choosiest of customers—the 
Metropolitan buying public. 


It is true that over the past six months 
caution has prevailed over courage with even 
that enterprising group of advertisers who 
display their wares in The New Yorker’s pages. 


In common with most of our publishing 
contemporaries we find ourselves—in spite of 
a little more advertising zeal—with actually 
a little less advertising than last year. 

In the first six months of 1929 The 
New Yorker carried 1596 pages, as 
compared to 1523 pages in the first 


six months of 1930, a decrease of 
4.6 per cent. 


The increased schedules come from thos 
whose sales records tell from week to week 
precisely what the display of distinctive mer 
chandise in The New Yorker’s pages will 
bring in sales. 





ce” 2 


House featured velveteen wraps in a page 
in The New Yorker in May and sold 432 
of them at a total price of $9,410. More 
than 25 per cent of the orders were by mail. 


Item: An Upper Fifth Avenue Shop specializing 
in wearing apparel sold 100 dresses for 
dining and dancing from one double- 
column advertisement; then re-ordered— 
and sold out the re-order without adver- 
tising again anywhere. 


Item: A Fifth Avenue Department Store 
featured lightweight golf shoes in an 
advertisement not primarily designed for 
sales—but the buyer reported excellent 
results from the floor—and the Mail- 
Order Department reported exceptional 
orders. 


Item: Another Fifth Avenue Department Store 


featured Jersey bathing suits in a page in 
early June and sold more than a hundred 
of them, running out of stock. 


Item: And as if 100 sales to the advertisement 
were standard, another Fifth Avenue 


Specialty Shop featured a new pajama at 
$35—and sold 110 in three weeks. 


The names of each of these five houses 
(all steady advertisers in The New Yorker) 
are available upon request—and the 
names of others whose experience has 
been parallel. 


These instances are not exceptional— 
they are standard. 





They serve to explain why 77 per 
of the New York merchants ertii 
in The New Yorker feature specific 1 
chandise in their advertisements. 


And perhaps they explain, too, 
local merchants advertise in The 
Yorker with a 50 per cent greater 
than national or publicity adverti 


Hard-Boiled Year or no, those m 
and manufacturers who have the right goot 
to sell, who price them rightly and expos 
them to sale in the right advertising mediums 
are thriving. 

Conditions, we think, have very little to \ 
with the case. ; 

Indeed, here we are, ourselves, at the ou 
of the slow summer season and in an adr 
tedly off-year making our bid for your ad 
tising favor. 


“4 


For Sale: Space in a highly responsive 1 
dium—rightly priced. 


And we deliver the goods. 


NEW YORKER 


N° 2s WEST 45™ STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


This advertisement will appear tomorrow in 
The New York Times 
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sion and consequent keen compe- 
tition for whatever business may 
be available in order to keep 
plants running and people em- 
ployed as fully as possible until 
the return of better times. 

* * * 


The questions of whether lower Good Copy 


commodity prices will be followed | 
by more retail cuts and whether 
wages will stay up faces both man- 
agement and labor. The next 
opinions touch on labor. 





WILLIAM ZINSSER 
President 


Wm. Zinsser & Company 


Falling prices are an evil only 
because they have been falling : 
so long. We hope that prices Good copy 1s 
have hit bottom, try to spread 
optimism, then have to eat our the flowering 
words, 

People get scared and wait. 
They wonder how far the fall of courtesy — 
will go. They say “Let’s watch 
it some more.” Big buyers of deference to 


shellac, for example, say “we 
want to hold off as long as 

possible before making additional the other per- 
purchases.” They hold off re- 9 pt 
gardless of price, waiting for the son s interest. 
bottom to be hit. 

Shellac has dropped from 40 | 
cents to 18 cents, we think lower | 
than it should go. Lower prices | 
of finished products may follow | 
lower commodity prices. It costs 
just as much to make a gallon of 
shellac or a pound of candy in 
labor as compared with half the 
cost of material a year ago. If 
a product cost a dollar a gallon | 
to produce today and two dollars 
a yas ano and a maker wanted | 
to make per cent net on two | jf) W 
dollars he was my by a a | HA LEY 
gallon. At one r per 
- would be only 20 cents a ADVERTISING 
gallon, but he would be paying 
the same for labor. To come COMPANY 
out even he would have to sell 
twice as much as last year, al- Inc. 
most impossible in an off year. 
Should he add at $1 a gallon 95 MADISON AVE. 
33% per cent? In_ hysterical 
times percentages are forgotten, NEW YORK CITY 
sales must be made, false 
premises of volume force prices 
down, receiverships hit some | 
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houses. If the fall doesn’t last 
too long the labor market will 
not be affected and we will come 
back to normal purchasing 
power. 
* * + 
Now take a look at another vital 
industry—building construction. In 
a recent signed advertisement we 
read this: 
Henry C. TurNER 
President 
Turner Construction Company 


The decline in the volume of 
building construction began in 
June, 1928, and has continued 
during the past two years. A 
decline of two years’ duration is 
abnormal and while it has not 
been established that the low 
point has been reached, there 
are many indications that a re- 
turn to an increasing volume of 
building construction is near at 
hand. 

The cost of building construc- 
tion remained fairly constant 
from 1923 to 1929. Increases in 
wages were offset by better man- 


* 
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agement. Today, building mate- 
rials can be purchased at depres- 
sion prices. You can judge how 
long this will continue. Wages 
have not been reduced, but effi- 
ciency has decidedly increased 
With the surplus of | skilled 
workmen, the most capable and 
skilled are employed with th 
obvious increase in performance 
and the consequent reduction in 
labor cost. 

Last week, we were given a 
contract in Philadelphia to en- 
large a warehouse built by us in 
1922. The contract price is fif- 
teen cents per square foot less 
than the price in 1922. 

Personnel is the greatest asset 
in a builder’s office. We keep 
our trained organizations. We 
place on the work only experi- 
enced men. 

* * * 


And now for the mental attitude 
on the whole subject. For dis- 
count it as we may, a state of mind 
always precedes a change in the 
foggy facts. The next two state- 
ments, selected from many similar 
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UPPOSE you could walk into a 

Radio Prospect’s office and fire 
back answers to his questions just 
as fast as he shoots ‘em at you— 
wouldn't that be better than the 
present day—stuttering—hemming 
and hawing and alibi-ing with: *‘I 
don't know, I'll have to find out.”” 
Here's the service that will give you 
the power to tell what time is open 
on radio stations everywhere. At 
last you can stop selling time that 
is already sold. 


RADIO OPEN TIME SERVICE is 
the result of a demand on the part 
of advertising agency men who have 
been crying for a publication that 
would enable them to tell their 


Fill in Coupon 


Subscription Price 
$20.00 per year includes 
Correction Bulletin 
Service 


tion 


° 


BARTNETT 
PUBLISHING CO. 


500 N. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Every Advertising Agency 
Has Been Longing for 


RADIO 
Open Time 


SERVICE 


prospects and customers when they 
can go on the air. 


There's nothing to it. All you have 
to do is turn to the station you want 
and see what time is open and what 
program you want to follow. 


Through a very thorough system, 
this service is kept up to the minute 
at all times. Regular bulletins will 
contain sudden dlenee so that you 
can actually depend upon the accu- 
racy of this service. 


A trial subscription will enable you 
to see the tremendous value of this 
service. Like Standard Rate and 
Data it will soon become the clear- 
ing house for all radio station in- 
formation, 


... Mail Now! 





Please enter our order for one year subscri 


to RADIO OPEN TIME SERVICE. 


Send publication and bill to: 
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Paterson (N. J.) 
Press-Guardian 


is in receiver’s 
hands and has 
suspended pub- 
lication. 


AAA 


The Paterson 


Evening News 


is now the only 

evening paper 
in Paterson, 
New Jersey 


CIRCULATION 
30,000 DAILY 


Largest in the City 
of Paterson, and 
Passaic, Morris, or 
Bergen Counties. 


Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


National Advertising Representatives 
Story, Brooks and Finley, 


Inc. 











replies are offered because they 
have meat and punch behind them: 
* * * 


Grorce F. JoHNSON 
President 
Endicott Johnson Corporation 


The fifteen year “Joy Ride” 
enjoyed (?) since the War, by 
the American people, during 
which time we were inflated like 
“the boy’s soap bubble,” has 
passed and now must be settled 
for. Like “the dull, gray dawn 
of the morning after,” things 
look different. 

Lowered prices, lessened 
profits, sharpened competition, 
plus unemployment—are giving 
us some concern at present; not 
to mention partial employment, 
plus Prohibition. 

Falling prices are not an evil 
“Swelled head” is bad for indi- 
viduals or Nations. We will 
work out of it in time. The dol- 
lar will come into its own, and 
be worth a hundred cents. 

eo. & BP 

And here is one that suggests 
logically enough a quicker adapta- 
tion to the present, a determina- 
tion to go after the business there 
is, an interesting comment on the 
chastened spirit of both manage- 
ment and labor during the east 
wind of difficult times. 


Grorce S. PARKER 
President 

The Parker Pen Company 

Time spent mourning over 
commodity as well as_ stock 
prices earns nothing. We have 
to deal with the present. Busi- 
ness may continue ffor six 
months on a low level. If it 
does, we have to live with it and 
we can make money but in re- 
duced volume. 

We will make less if we dis- 
sipate our energy, thinking how 
bad business is and comparing it 
with some previous high mark 

Basically, my opinion i 
business is sound because it is on 
rock bottom and if business 
leaders and the public at large 
would work harder and forget 
about poor business, adjusting 
themselves to the existing con- 
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ditions, they would find that this 
method would be the quickest | 
turn of what might be termed | 
prosperity. 

Already a new spirit of cour- | 
tesy, a new spirit of service and 
a greater willingness to give a 
dollar’s worth of work for a 
dollar’s worth of pay, is as evi- 
dence for the result of the hap- 
penings of the last few months. 
It is a healthy state of affairs. 

* as * 


Commodity prices are a subject 
about which many books have been 
written. Theories differ. Mr. 
Gandhi’s March to the Sea, his in- 
fluence from jail in restricting the 
purchasing power of millions, the 
silver debacle in China and India, 
tlie effects of government wheat 
pools, all these and a hundred other 
situations have a bearing, and are 
capable of extended comment. 

3ut the men quoted above, in a 
number of widely divergent indus- 
tries, give a cross-section of actual, 
present-day management, meeting 
the most difficult problems of years 
and going on doing business. 

The Penney cut and other retail 
cuts, advertised as a readjustment 
to the level of current replacement 
values, come long after declines in 
raw material prices. There are 
many signs that some commodity 
prices are creeping upward from 
what may soon look like ridicu- 
lously low levels. Competitive 
buying appears in volume when- 
ever prices rally. Human nature 
hasn’t changed. 

Many retailers could cut, some 
will, some others could and should 
balance their stocks so that they 
have sufficient for current needs. 

Wages hold for the present. 
They have never and most prob- 
ably never will fall as far as com- 
modity prices. 

From the floor of this depression 
every indication points to a real 
new era. Not a hectic, unjustified 
false boom, but a situation where 
earned dollars will buy more than 
ever before. 

The near future looks far better ; 
the fog is being cut. 


The Merchants Exchange Building, 
Los Angeles, has appointed The Mayers 
Company, Los ; a oy advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising. 
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ACTION! COLOR! 


What They Mean to 
Your Letterhead 


The first hurdle your sales letter has 
to jump is that of FAVORABLE 
ATTENTION. Have you compared 
your letterhead recently with the 
colorful, attractive kind . . . the Mon- 
roe type of letterhead ...to see if 
yours is suffering a HANDICAP when 
it reaches your prospect's or custom- 
er’s desk? 

The Monroe-designed letterhead, 
with its striking individuality of de- 
sign and judicious use of color, gives 
your letter an air of progressiveness. 
It commands respectful attention and 
helps secure an interested reading of 
your letter! 


Send for 
Interesting Portfolio 


Have you seen these distinctive letterheads ? 
To make sure that you understand what we 
mean by “individuality of design’ and “‘ju- 
dicious use of color’’ send for our free port- 
folio containing a number of specimens. You 
will probably recognize these letterheads as 
the ones you have often admired. 

t sole business is designing and pro- 
ducing stationery. Our portfolio will show 
eee there is a “knack” to creating good 
etterheads . . . and will tell you all about 
them, including prices. 


Monroe Letterhead Corp. 
167 North Union ..... Akron, Ohio 
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Acquired by United Advertising 
5 ° 
Corporation 

Che United Advertising Corporation, 
New York, has purchased the controll- 
ing stock interest in the Federal Adver- 
tising Corporation, Paterson, N. J. The 
present personnel and policies of the 
“ederal Company will be continued. 
Leonard Dreyfus, president of the 
United company, has for a number of 
years been president of the Federal 
Company and will continue in that 
capacity. 

Other officers elected are: Harry F 
O’Mealia and Edgar B. Wolfe, vice- 
presidents; Oliver V. Ober, treasurer, 
and Joseph A. Burrell, secretary. Those 
officers and Peter J. Hofstra, of Pater- 
son, will constitute the new board of 
directors. 


Chatham-Phenix Appoints 
Murphy Agency 


The Chatham-Phenix National Bank 
& Trust Company, New York, has ap- 
pointed Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


L. H. Harvey with Sweeney 
& James 


L. H. Harvey, formerly advertising 
manager of the National Gypsum Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., has joined The 
Sweeney & James Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency. 


INK 
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Wilding Pictures Affiliates 


with Hollywood Producer 

Wilding Picture Productions, In 
Detroit, motion pictures for commercial 
purposes, is now affiliated with th: 
Metropolitan Sound Studios, Inc., Hol 
lywood, Calif. 

Wilding Picture Productions, In 
Division of Metropolitan Sound St 
dios, will extend its activities over t 
Central West territory. N. E. Wilding, 
president, will assume charge of al! 
sales and production in this section, 
assisted by K. F. Sutton, vicezpresident, 
at Detroit, and C. E. Moore, located 
the Chicago office. 


F. E. Brown Joins W. W. 
Chew 


Floyd E. Brown, formerly manag: 
of the market survey department of | 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, has joined \ 
W. Chew, publishers’ representati 
New York. He will be in charge of 
market survey of the San Francis 
Examiner, the Los Angeles Examin 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer and t 
Washington, D. C., Herald. 


C. T. Rogers Advanced by 
“Credit Monthly” 


C. T. Rogers, formerly market se: 
vice manager of Credit Monthly, New 
York, has been made national advertis 
ing manager of that publication. 
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typography has gone askew 
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Proletariat or Bourgeoisie— 
Chey Have Their ‘Types 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS 

INCORPORATED 
New Yorx 

tor of Printers’ Ink: 
Brian Rowe, of the Gibbons 
Montreal, certainly proves his 

good old Celtic cognomen 

his remarks on typography in 
June 12 issue. Much that is 
in typography is, indeed, “beautiful but 
lumb,” from every angle save that of 
pattern value. 
n is also very eloquent. 

Cubistic and futuristic treatments are 
rather than the rule in 
modern layout—and usually such treat 
ents are reserved for class publications 

se readers are, theoretically at least, 
live to modern and futuristic tendencies 

as responsive to such approaches 

way of line and mass as the pro- 
ctariat heads and subheads and copy of 
“Skin you love to touch” variety. 
There are art directors and tynog- 
uphers who would set Smith Brothers 
py in Eve or Eve Bold—but not many 
such. There are many in both profes- 
ons who wouldn’t use Eve for any 
roduct or for any purpose. 

But Fifth Avenue and the Rue de la 
Pax will never go to Baxter Street for 
odes or methods any more than typog- 
will go to Montmartre for all 
motifs. The modern typographer 
prides himself on—and often 
penly boasts of—a range of type faces 
r, and an ability to plan layouts fit 
ng and befitting to, a great diversity of 


Agency, 
I ight to 
“Brian 
your 


ather 


rom heavy faces for strictly prole- 
irian appeals, for such products as 
ough remedies, etc., to beautifully cut 
ghter faces for bringing toiletries, etc., 
to the attention of entrepeneur and bour- 
eotsie, 

So please, Mr. don’t think al! 
just because 
ome circular tires are set up (if not 

t off) cubistically, and primrose scents 

depicted in drab _grays. 

PRANK J. 


Rowe, 


Gispons 


Studebaker-Pierce-Arrow 
Subsidiary 


A. Truck Corporation has 
Ind., to 
1anufacture and market Studebaker and 


New 


The S. P. 
en organized at South Bend. 


Arrow trucks, busses, funeral 
ambulances and other commercial 
ehicles, A. R. Erskine, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation, is president of 
the new company. J. M. Cleary is vice- 
resident and general manager, 

tter is secretary and A. C. 
easurer, 

C. H. Wondries is vice-president in 

iarge of sales, with Hal Boulden 

d Paul H. Castner as sales managers. 


Pierce 


ars, 


Rumpf i is 


Honors R. H. Quinn 


Ralph H. Quinn, business manager 
the Cincinnati Post, has been com- 
issioned a colonel on the staff of Gov- 
rnor Flem D. Sampson of Kentucky. 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


An analysis of The Atlanta 
Journal prepared in conformity 
with standard newspaper data 
form of A. A. A. A. has been 


issued. 


A copy of it is yours for the 
asking. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


“Just one fact alone. was 
worth in after-results many times 
what the whole survey cost us. 
It enabled us to cut out a lot of 
lost motion on the part of our 
salesmen and on the part of 
jobbers’ salesmen.” 
—From a prominent 
National Advertiser 





* & & 


An Eastman market survey sets 
out to find the facts, whether 
they fit in with anybody's pet 
theory or not. 


R-O- EASTMAN 


Incorporated 
113 West 42nd Street - - New York 
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The Chrysler It is generally 


known that every 
Salary Cut effort is being 


made by management to maintain 
wages. Unlike previous periods of 
depression, this one has _ been 
marked by a sincere attempt to 
touch wages and salaries last. 
They represent purchasing power. 
The wage earner and white-collar 
man still employed are by their 
purchases helping keep other men 
at work. But it has become nec- 
essary in many cases to reduce 
working hours of labor without 
attacking the wage scale. 

This happened in the Chrysler 
plant, among many others, some 
time ago. 

When the Chrysler Corporation 
announced on July 3 that it had or- 
dered a 10 per cent cut in salaries 
it referred to the fact that labor 
had “already contributed substan- 
tially, through reduced working 


E. B. Weiss 
Arthur H. Little 
Thomas F. Walsh 
H. W. Marks 
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hours and it was felt to be only 
fair that salaried employees should 
also bear some of the burden.” 

So the white-collar men, includ- 
ing Mr. Chrysler, get 10 per cent 
less, and the “advisability of the 
move has been generally recognized 
and cheerfully accepted.” 

We doubt the advisability of the 
word “cheerfully” in that connec- 
tion. Mr. Chrysler is a two-fisted 
man, has come up from the ranks, 
has been superintendent, works 
manager and must remember how 
hard it is to take a 10 per cent cut. 
Yet he feels that he must make 
this cut. 

It is too bad, however, that the 
cut had to be announced with so 
much publicity at this particular 
time. It spreads fear, when confi- 
dence is needed. 

Many a man without Mr, Chrys- 
ler’s reputation for fair manage- 
ment may seize on his action as a 
shining guide. Bad news spreads 
Many Simon Legrees of industry 
are always looking for excuses to 
cut salaries and wages. 

An industry built largely from 
the white-collar man’s present sal 
ary and hope of its continuance is 
the first publicly to announce a cut 
That is unfortunate. 

It sounds fine and fair to read 
that “the reduction applies to all 
salaried employees uniformly from 
Mr. Chrysler down.” 

But Mr. Chrysler can still afford 
to buy luxuries even if his salary 
were to be cut 20 per cent. The cut 
to a man with a family making 
$4,000 or less is a far more seri- 
ous thing both personally and from 
a national economic standpoint. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that 
this first big break in the ranks of 
management is not a signal for a 
general move of salary and wage 
reductions. 

The consumer’s dollar is difficult 
enough to coax from the pocket- 
book now without having his abil- 
ity to buy curtailed at the source. 

It’s one of those 


md cases that couldn't 
Horses be proved, per- 
haps, in a court of law; for the 
lady named Justice not only is 
blind, but rather often seems 
slightly deaf and not quite bright. 
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However, here are the facts in the 
case: 

A certain enterprise was organ- 
ized to specialize in a certain line 
of business. As year followed 
year, the pioneering company pros- 
pered; and its volume climbed 
well into the millions. We shall 
call this particular enterprise Com- 
pany A. 

Meanwhile—and this detail is 
important—Company A was gain- 
ing in experience; and—what is 
more important—information of a 
kind never gathered so compre- 
hensively was flowing into its 
books. 

A few months ago, along came a 
caller, the president of Company B. 
Company B operates in a related 
line, but never has specialized in 
the line of Company A. Said the 
president of Company B to the 
president of Company A: “Suppose 
we buy you out. You have devel- 
oped a line of business that would 
round out the activities of our 
company; and, on your part, you 
will become affiliated with a huge 
concern and will gain the benefits 
of our size and reputation and 
financial strength.” 

The B Company’s president was 
a plausible and persuasive talker. 
Soon negotiations were under way. 
At a certain point, B Company 
sent its auditors into the offices of 
Company A. The auditors were 
thorough. They worked for 
weeks and weeks. Meanwhile, 
however, the merger negotiations 
seemed to be bogging down. 
Company’s president asked: “When 
do we go ahead with the deal?” 
But B Company’s plausible presi- 
dent calmly smiled and said: 
“Pretty soon.” 

But pretty soon never came. For 
suddenly, the president of B Com- 
pany withdrew his auditors and 
notified Company A: “The deal is 
off. Having examined your books, 
we have decided that your business 
is not satisfactory. In fact, in our 
opinion, you’re not quite solvent.” 

Not quite solvent. The word 
went out. In certain circles today, 
you hear that Company A is “in 
process of liquidation.” The ru- 
mor is wholly untrue and without 
foundation. 

Meanwhile, Company B has 
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branched out into the line in which 
Company A pioneered for more 
than a decade—pioneered and gath- 
ered valuable information. 

Perhaps such instances are rare. 
But the one instance would seem 
to provide still another reason 
for looking every merger horse 
squarely and scrutinizingly in the 
mouth. 


Whither In a buyer’s mar- 
ket quality is no 


Quality ? buy. Reports 


from various sources show quite 
conclusively that the consuming 
public is buying, but its purchases 
are mostly in the lower price 
brackets. Business Week, for in- 
stance, recently discussed reports 
from a number of large depart- 
ment stores showing that the public 
is seeking the bargains and keeps 
price to the foremost in its buying 
considerations. 

As always, a buyer’s market puts 
an added burden on the manufac- 
turer of so-called quality mer- 
chandise. He is forced to put ex- 
tra pressure behind: his efforts to 
justify the spending of more money 
for his products than for the prod- 
ucts of his lower-priced competi- 
tors: No longer can he be con- 
tent with the type of copy which 
has been so succinctly named the 
“blah-blah school.” People want 
fairly definite reasons why they 
should spend the little extra that is 
necessary to get the quality prod- 
uct. A good slogan or a testi- 
monial from Mrs. Greatleigh-Riche 
is not a definite reason. 

As is always the case during 
periods of recession there are a 
few high-priced products which are 
enjoying a comparatively good 
sale. In some instances it is pretty 
difficult to analyze the reasons for 
this. In most instances, however, 
the answer is to be found in extra 
sales pressure and the application 
of bread-and-butter methods to 
cake-and-caviar products. 

The manufacturer of the quality 
product today should take a. long 
look before he decides to plunge 
again into the waters of hazy gen- 
erality and pretty-pretty art. There 
is still a market for his product 
but it is a tough market and one 
that needs careful cultivation. 
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For some time 
past the pessi- 
the Cyclone iiss have had ‘it 
Cellar all their own way. 
They took the ball away from 
the post-crash Pollyannas at the 
ten-yard line and have been rush- 
ing it down the field without much 
opposition until the last few weeks. 
All the obstacles to complete re- 
covery of business, including 
world-wide commodity price 
crashes, low freight traffic figures, 
unemployment and the rest have 
been published, magnified and 
groaned over. 

The cloudburst of pessimism 
drove some usually courageous 
people into the cyclone cellar. As 
usual, pessimism was carried too 
far, just as was the case with op- 
timism a few months ago. This 
has had some curious effects. 
Franklyn Hobbs, director of re- 
search for the Central Ilinois 
Trust Company, mentioned one of 
them recently. 

“Just a few days ago an officer 
of one of the largest refining com- 
panies was complaining of busi- 
ness,” he said. “On being asked 
for a statement of his own vol- 
ume, he said it was disappointing ; 
that he had estimated the first half 
of 1930 at 12 per cent above 1929, 
and it was only running 8 per cent 
above. Most of us would thor- 
oughly enjoy experiencing the keen 
disappointment which has _ been 
felt by such oil producers and 
refiners.” 

Besides the oil business, 
divisions of which are enjoying an 
improvement, he said some dozens 
of different lines are breaking 
through their records. “A leading 
tractor manufacturer shipped 
$16,000,000 worth of tractors in the 
first three months of this year. 
During the first three months of 
last year this company boasted 
of the fact that it had shipped 
$12,000,000 worth of _ tractors. 
Some of the automatic refrigerator 
companies are working overtime 
and double time. Locomotive ship- 
ments are far ahead of last year; 
orders on the books of the common 
brick manufacturers show material 
gains over 1929; the leading auto- 
mobile manufacturer is making 


Out of 


some 
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and shipping more cars than last 
year; money is easy, and interest 
rates are low enough to satisf{\ 
anyone.” 

He might have mentioned other 
manufacturers in the food, amuse 
ment, even the truck field wh: 
have found that there is still busi 
ness to be had. 

Many other economists and r¢ 
search men have produced, not in 
spirational material, but hard cold 
facts to prove that there are peo- 
ple who are buying now, who be 
lieve in the future of America and 
American industries. Those who 
are still hiding in the gloomy cy 
clone cellar are giving a poor ex 
hibition of the courage and re 
sourcefulness of which American 
business has always been so proud 

The consumption of goods at 
counters is making an appreciabk 
gain on output, an upturn in resi- 
dential construction is here, th 
dollar volume of business expands 
slowly and other good news is i1 
the offing. 

The cyclone cellar or the goli 
links on week days are places only 
for business men who have becon 
soft because of easy past profits. 

Advertise a new idea, get tl 
softness out of advertising cop 
freshen up the product, analyze 
markets more carefully, cut out 
the profitless items; these are bet- 
ter policies than the pessimisn 
which has become just as ridicu 
lous as the undue optimism was at 
this time last year. 


lo Represent 
‘Aviation Daily News 
Franklin E, 
Western advertising 
the Aviation Daily News, New York 
His headquarters will be at Chicag 
F. J. Wright, with headquarters at St 
Louis, and R. W. Mitchell, with hea 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., also hav 
been appointed advertising representa 
tives. 
C. M. Nusshaum has been 
national advertising manager. 


Wales has been appointe 
representative 


appornte 


Acquires Pickwick Publishers 


The holding company division of 
Rogers, Hinman & Thalen, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has purchas 
The Pickwick Publishers, Inc., of tha 
city. John L. Rogers is president of t! 
Pickwick company under the new mat 
agement. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising » Merchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 347TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SERVICE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL 
THOROUGHNESS TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose -Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


Rome Brass Radiator Corporation 


Group IV, New York State 
Savings Banks Association 


Bell Telephone Securities Co, 


American Austin Car Co, 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 

















Advertising Club News 


Bevan Lawson Heads New 
York Sales Managers 


Bevan Lawson, executive sales man- 
ager of the Dictaphone Corporation, was 
elected president of the New York Sales 

Managers’ Club at 
its annual meeting. 
Oliver Benz, di- 
rector of sales of 
the Du Pont Cell- 
ophane Company, 
was elected vice- 
president and 
George N. Acker- 
man, of the Dough- 
nut Machine Cor- 
poration, was made 
treasurer. Carol 
Lyttle, uptown 
branch manager of 
the Dictaphone 


Sales Corporation, 
was 


> 
he board of 
ek includes 


made secre- 


Bevan Lawson bientaen, 


Ju Pont Cello- 
phane Compan - 3 Dickineon. Peck 
& Sterba; R. ED. k Keim. Squibb & 
Sons; Elon G. ing aces Manu- 
facturing Company; P. H. Nystrom, Col- 
umbia Dalesssine, and Mr. Ackerman, 
Mr. Benz and Mr. Lawson. 

* + 


7 
A. L. Potter Heads Springfield, 
Mass., Club 


Adrian L. Potter, secretary of the 
convention bureau of the Springfield, 
Mass., Chamber of Commerce, has been 
elected president of the Advertising Club 
of Springfield. He succeeds Donald W. 
Davis, advertising manager of the 
Springfield Republican, Union and 
News. Dr. H. M. Gilbert was elected 
first vice-president and Charles DeFor- 
est, second vice-president. Archie 
Matthews was re-elected treasurer. Miss 
Blanche Gagnon was made secretary and 
Charles Golding was made assistant sec- 
retary 

The board of directors includes: Galen 
Snow, W. S. H. Seybolt, Norman E. 
Whittum, Arthur A. *Whitbeck, Harold 
J. Riley, Miss Mathilda E. Farber and 
A. W. VeueG: 


Dallas Advathins League 


Elects 

Roy Cowan has been elected eo 
of the Dallas Advertising -— Other 
newly-elected officers are: harles B. 
Mills, first vice-president; William C. 
Grant, second vice-president; John 
Murphy, _secretary-treasurer. ulian 
Capers has been made editor of “Ok’d 
Copy,” the club. publication, and Wesley 
Gilliland, chairman of vigilance com- 
mittee. 

The following directors have also been 
elected: Donald Jones, H. Stokes, 
Erle Racey and Hugh Cargo. Laurence 
Melton is director at large. William S. 
Henson becomes a_ director to fill the 
unexpired term of Charles Bennett Mills. 
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Direct-Mail Committee Plans 
Exhibit 

George W. Ward, of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed general chairman of the 
educational committee of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. Mr. Ward is 
organizing a committee of about 100 ad 
vertising men to procure the best direct 
mail advertising compuigne from their 
particular territories. fty of these can 
paigns are to be scheduled before adv 
tising clubs, colleges, business associa- 
tions and other organizations and will be 
the subject of talks before these bodies. 
The exhibit to be assembled in this way 
will constitute the sixth annual Direct 
Mail Leaders exhibit. 

Leading advertisers will be asked t 
submit samples of their direct-mail cam- 
paigns for the exhibit and these wil! be 

ssed on by a board of judges, of which 

omer J. Buckley, Buckley-Dement Com- 
pany, Chicago, will be chairman. The 
campaigns selected by the judges will 
first be — ed at the Direct Mail con- 
vention to eld at Milwaukee, October 
1 to 3 
ee: -s 


Milwaukee Group Organizes 
Research Council 


A group of market and sales analysts 
of Milwaukee has formed an organiza- 
tion known as the Market Research 
Council of Milwaukee. The members! p 
consists of representatives of reta 
wholesale and manufacturing firms an d 
advertising agencies in the city. 

C. C. Chapelle, director of research 
Klau-Van Pietersom- Dunlap- Young- 
green, Inc., piverticing agency, is presi- 
dent; J. F. Pyle Dean of the College of 
Business Administration, Marquette Ur 
versity, is vice- resident and J. L. 
Whittet, Edw. Schuster & Company, de- 
partment store, is secretary-treasurer 

Advisory committee members include: 
A. Heath Onthank, Western manager of 
the marketing division of The Interna- 
tional Magazine Company; Francis W. 
Dickey, economist for the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, and John H. Moore, 
treasurer of the Pabst Corporation. 

* * 


R. O. Graham Wins Lantern 
Club Golf Meet 


Robert O, Graham, of Cosmopolitan 
won first prize for low gross at the golf 
outing of the Lantern Club of Boston 
an organization of magazine publishers’ 
representatives, held at the Sandy Burr 
Golf Club, Wayland, Mass. illiam 
Davenport, of the Condé Nast Publica- 
tions, won first low net prize. Walter 
Holmes, of the Frank A. al Com- 
pany won second low net and 
Erickson, of Harpers Magazine, 
third low net. 


for 


won 
* * 


Elected by San Diego Club 


D. R. Minshall has been elected secr: 
tary-treasurer of the Advertising Clu 
of San Diego. 
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July 10, 1930 
Eighth District Meets 


M' MBERS of the advertising 
i¥i clubs of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska and western Wisconsin, to 
the number of more than 200, at- 
tended the annual convention of 
the Eighth District, which- began 
with a two-day session at Hibbing, 
Minn., and continued with a steamer 
outing to Fort William and Port 

Arthur, Ont. 

The history of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau movement was re- 
viewed by Flint Grinnell, general 
manager, Chicago Better Business 
Bureau. He recited how, under 
the leadership of Printers’ Inx, 
the. Model Statute was drawn up 
and in 1911 became law in Ohio 
and Minnesota, enactment of the 
law gradually being adopted until, 
today, twenty-four States have 
placed it on their statute books. 
Mr. Grinnell also told how, start- 
ing with the Minneapolis Bureau, 
which was organized in 1914, the 
number of bureaus has grown to 
forty-eight, with plans for several 
new units under way. 

Women and their influence in 
the buying of merchandise was 
the subject of a talk by Elaine 
Cleveland Norden, of the Mac 
Martin Advertising Agency. With 
all due respect to many lovely 
wives and mothers, she said, it is 
not prudent to accept as gospel 
their opinions on merchandising 
policies or advertisements, for 
their opinions, after all, are their 
opinions and not accurate guides 
to the consumer point of view in 
general. The woman in every case, 
Mrs. Norden said, depends upon 
the product being sold. Each ad- 
vertiser must study his market to 
discover the type of woman who 
is his customer or prospect or who, 
as in the case of the farm ma- 
chinery business, exercises buying 
influence, though the actual order 
may be placed by a male member 
of the family. 

W. H. McGenty, of the Stock 
and Dairy Farmer, Duluth, was re- 
elected governor of the district. 
James Early, publisher, Hibbing 
Tribune, and Wright Cochrane, 
of Omaha, were elected vice- 
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governors. Fenton Colwell, of The 
Colwell Press, Minneapolis, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Minneapolis was chosen as the 
meeting place for the convention 
in 1931 


Death of W. C. Bryant 


Waldo Calvin Bryant, founder and 
chairman of the board of directors of 
The ra Electric Company, Bridge- 
vn By died on July 5 at Colorado 

i Colo. He was sixty-seven years 
old. e had founded the company in 
1889, and in 1921 sold out his interests 
to the Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Company. His son, Waldo Gerald Bryant, 
is president of the Bead Chain Manufac- 
turing y, of which Mr. Bryant 
was a director. 


G. H. Starbuck, Chairman, 
Government Committee 


Gregory H. Starbuck, of the General 
Electric Company, and "chairman of the 
domestic marketin roblems committee 
of the National fodu strial Advertisers 
Association, has been appointed by the 
Department of Commerce as chairman 
of the sub-committee on marketing of 
goods to industry of the advisory com- 
mittee on the Census of Distribution. 


Henry Allman with Industries 
Publicity Corporation 


Henry Allman, for many years in 
the copy service department Testile 
World, New York, as art director and, 
for the last two years conducting a free- 
lance service, has been appointed to the 
staff of the Industries Publicity Cotpora- 
tion, New York, as supervisor of visu- 
alization and art. 


Radio Service Reorganized 


The Commercial Radio Advertising 
Service, Inc., has m formed at New 
York to take over the business of the 
United Radio Advertising Service. The 
incorporators are Edward M. Griffin, 
president, Dr. Louis H. Levy and Erma 
G. Griffin. The offices of the company 
are at 755 Seventh Avenue. 


Death of Florence Smith 


Miss Florence Smith, space buyer of 
The Biow Company, New York, was 
killed in an automobile accident which 
occurred on Staten Island on July 7. 
Miss Smith, who was in her twenty-fifth 
year, had been space buyer of the Biow 
agency for more than five years. 


Death of J. W. Curts 


Ww. Caste, treasurer ny general 
Seri 


counsel of the id chain of 
sewate rs, died this week at Piedmont, 
Calif. He was fifty-six years old. 
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TYPOGRAPHY THAT 
SETS UP AN IDEAL 
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BOSTON 
The Berkeley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 
BUFFALO 


Axel E. Sahlin Typographic 
esvice, Inc. 


CHICAGO 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M, Bundscho, Inc. 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Harold A. Holmes, Inc. 
CLEVELAND 
Skelly-Typesetting Co. 
DENVER 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 
DETROIT 
George Willens & Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service Co. 
LOS ANGELES 
Typographic Service Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Ad Service Co. 


Advertising Agencies’ 
Service Co. 


Advertising-Craftsmen, 
Inc. tac) 
Advertising Typographers, Inc. 
The Advertype Co., Inc. 


E. M. Diamant 
Typographic Service 


Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. 
Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 
Huxley House 
Lee & Phillips, Inc. 

Royal Typographers, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service 
Tri-Arts Printing Corp. 
Typographic Service Co. 
of N. Y., Inc. 

Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Progressive Composition Co. 

Kurt H. Volk, inc. 
PITTSBURGH 
Keystone Composition Co. 
Edwin H. Stuart, Inc. 
ST. LOUIS 
Warwick Typographers, Inc. 
TORONTO 


Swan Service 


July 10, 1030 


Please Clear Away 
“Dead” Cuts During 
Cut Clean-Up Week 
Starting July 20th 


“Dead” cuts take up valuable 
filing room and costly floor 
space. They interfere with lo- 


cating “live” cuts quickly. They 


are thieves of time. They are 
a maintenance expense to 
every typographer with which 
he is unjustly burdened. Be 
good enough to co-operate with 
us during Cut Clean-Up Week to 
get rid of disused engravings. 
It takes but a few minutes. Do 
it promptly. Do it for us. Do it 
for yourself. For, the storage 
of cuts is one of those uncon 
sidered items that contribute to 
increase the cost of production. 





ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


National Headquarters — 461 Eighth Avenue, New Yort 
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JULY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 


Pages 


The Spur (2 issues) 


Town & Country (2 issues) 82 


Country Life 

House & Garden.... 

Forbes (2 June issues).... 

Nation’s Business 

The Sportsman 

Arts & Decoration... . 

Cosmopolitan 

Magazine of Wall 
(2 June issues).... 


Street 


American 

Vanity Fair 

House Beautiful i 
Popular Mechanics .. 
American Home 

\merican Golfer 

Field & Stream. 

World’s Work cease 
Popular Science Monthly. . 
Redbook 

\merican Boy 

Motion Picture 

Harpers Magazine 

Review of Reviews 
International Studio 


. 67 


97 


True Detective Mysteries... 3 


Physical 
Outdoor Life & Recreation. 
Radio News 

Theatre 


Culture 


Better Homes & Gardens.. 2 


Boys’ Life 

National Sportsman 
Motion Picture Classic. 
Country Club Magazine... 
Atlantic Monthly 

True Romances 

Home & Field 

Science & Invention... . 
tForum . 
Mentor-World Traveler . 
True Confessions ... 

Elks Magazine ... 

Forest & Stream. . 
Screenland 

Nomad 

Hunting & Fishing... 
True Experiences 

Dream World 


Scribner's 


Lines 

77,841 
55,096 
$2,721 
42,461 
41,787 
38,138 
33,240 
31,332 
30,747 


27,671 
27,413 
27,032 
24,542 
23,632 
22,964 
22,108 
19,754 
19,701 
18,359 
18,257 
17,997 
16,452 
14,840 
14,740 
14,472 
13,230 
13,205 
13,048 
12,522 
12,403 
11,927 
11,900 
11,819 
11,283 
11,147 
11,078 
10,650 
10,450 

9,850 

9,100 

8,631 





INK 








lent Investigation 
Results in Choice of 
Forbes 


E did not set up our 

own opinion as arbi- 
trary in this matter, so we 
wrote to several Chambers of 
Commerce who had used 
Forbes Magazine.” 


With these words the Wim- 
berly-Hubbard Agency recom- 
mended the use of FORBES 
for a community-development 
campaign to its client, Fort 
Worth Chamber of Com- 


merce. 


And then the agency quoted 
what Jacksonville, Louisville, 
Dallas, San Francisco and 
New Orleans — FORBES ad- 
vertisers all—had said of the 
results of their advertising in 


FORBES. 
And now Fort Worth has 


joined the communities seek- 
ing industrial expansion 


through FORBES. 
We should be glad to send 


you the detailed testimony of 
these advertisers which won 
the Fort Worth Chamber of 
Commerce campaign for 


FORBES. 


FORBES 


B. C. Forbes, Editor 
120 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Bidg., Detroit 
Coleen, 


Independ 


.-- General Motors 
Blanchard-Nichols 
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Yom, 


IN 


SEARCH OF ay 


A YOUNG MAN 


who is sure he has a future in advertising, 
but who doesn’t see that future in his 
present connection. (Perhaps he hasn’t 
any connection at present.) He has had 
some advertising experience, and has 
written enough copy to demonstrate that 
his faith in himself is not just hope. 


He has the equivalent of a college educa- 
tion in general information, though he 
may not have gotten it in college; he has 
imagination and a horror of the obvious. 
He is honest enough to refuse to write 
copy on a product if he doesn’t believe 
in it, and able to get all worked up over 
it if he does. He has a restless mind that 
is always looking for new problems. 


He is willing to start at $40 a week as a 
copy cub and detail chaser. Then he will 
become assistant on a small account, and 
will be an account executive before many 
years if he fits into our organization. 

‘ 


This is a 4A Agency, small enough for 
the executives to take a personal interest 
in a promising youngster; big enough to 
afford varied experience. It is an agency 
that believes in sincerity and good taste, 
and does the best advertising it knows 
how for a few like-minded clients. 


Reply by letter only, addressed to the 
attention of Mr. Frank T. Denman. 


WM. H. DENNEY CO. 
Incorporated 
Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


aaa 


461 
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Pages Lines 
6,535 
6,440 
6,265 
5,870 
5,863 
5,695 


Psychology 

Golden Book 
American Legion 
Picture Play 
Scientific American 


Association Men 
Open Road for Boys...... 12 
Extension Magazine 
Asia 
Rotarian 
American Mercury 
American Motorist 
Am. Forests & Forest 
St. Nicholas 
National Republic 
Bookman 
Newsstand Group 
Munsey Combination 
Nature Magazine 
Current History aie 1,473 
Street & Smith Combination 1,456 
Blue Book 886 
¢Century combined with Forum. 


Life 


2,632 
2,489 
2,408 
1,713 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Harper’s Bazaar 
Good Housekeeping 
McCall’s 
Woman’s Home Companion 61 
Pictorial Review 28,740 
Delineator 25,262 
True Story 24, 
Photoplay 19,5 
Holland’s 19,2 
Junior League Magazine.. 3 12, 
Farmer’s Wife 12,3 
Smart Set 11, 
Household Magazine 11,123 
Woman’s World 9,366 
Modern Priscilla 9,068 
The Parents’ Magazine... 20 8,771 
Needlecraft 5,867 
People’s Popular 5,251 
American Girl 4,931 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 16 3,493 
Child Life 3,003 
John Martin’s Book 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

(June Issues) 

MacLean’s (2 issues) 

Mayfair 

Can. Homes & Gardens... 

Canadian Home Journal... 

Western Home Monthly.... 

The Chatelaine 

Rod & Gun in Canada 


57,415 
54,000 
53,987 
46,823 
44,063 
41,691 


Monthly 8 


53,860 
51,225 
48,217 
37,637 
32,806 
18,274 
13,034 
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s Lines 


6,535 | 
“1 (IDXQRERNSIRT 
c GIRGUEATION# IGOMGESEESGIEL 


ANOTHER INCREASE IN RATES 


aap with the October 1931 issue, the 
page rate of The Parents’ Magazine will be in- 


creased to $950, other rates in proportion. 
This increase in rates is based upon an average 
yearly net paid circulation of 200,000-guaranteed. 
The new rate is the lowest rate per page per 
thousand at which space in The Parents’ Magazine 


} 886 has ever been offered, 
a The circulation increase is not “forced.” It is im- 
Er $7,415 possible to force the circulation of The Parents’ Mag- 
aa azine. No one would ever subscribe to it except par- 
os 
pa lt is now possible to get circulation with the high- 
co est buying expectancy on a mass circulation basis. 
19,542 Rate card No. 10 will be sent upon request. 


19,285 


ents of growing children. 





a THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE IS 
oe «=RBADIDDDECIEEEEON INOUE 


9.6 BE RIEAID ONLY BY THE PARENTS 
m it ESTO Om a 


= AARENTS 


MAGAZINE 


Earle R. MacAusland, Advertising Director 
255 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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JUNE WEEKLIES 
Liberty 
June 1-7 Pages Lines Life 
Saturday Evening Post..107 72,482 Judge 
Collier’s 26,931 Christian Herald 
EE ascahenode st 23,972 Churchman 
Time 19,859 The Nation 
Literary Digest ..... : 17,066 New Republic 
American Weekly 12,938 Outlook 
Liberty 11,406 
Business Week 7,127 June 29-30 Pages Lines 
Christian Herald 5,798 American Weekly ...... 11 21,881 
Life 4,951 Time 
Outlook 2,291 
Judge van a d Totals for June Pages Lines 
The Nation : , Saturday Evening Post..419 284.3 
Churchman —_. o Collier’s 
New Republic ... 3 Time Sei: at 
’ New Yorker ---198 84,887 
June 8-14 Lines American Weekly 78,811 
Saturday Evening Post.. 71,043 Literary Digest 
Collier’s 27,429 Liberty 
New Yorker 7 22,797 Business 
Time 21,373 Life 
American Weekly 16,075 Christian Herald 
Literary Digest 33 15,202 Judge 
Liberty 10,296 The Nation 
Business Week 7,412 Churchman 
Christian Herald 4,060 Outlook 
Life 3,822 New Republic 
The Nation 0 3,800 
Judge 2,777 
Outlook 1.854 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI. 


Churchman 1,745 
New Republic 1,632 FICATIONS 


The Spur (2 issues). 841 
Vogue (2 issues) 57,415 
Town & Country (2 is.) 55,096 
. Ladies’ Home Journal... 7 54,000 
. Harper’s Bazaar 3,987 
MacLean’s (2 June is.) 7 53,860 


June 15-21 Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.. 99 67,033 
New Yorker 5 21,829 
er 21,622 
Time 19,580 
American Weekly 14,075 Country Life 52,721 
Literary Digest 12,052 Mayfair (June) 51,225 
Liberty 9,759 . Can. Ho. & Gar. (June) 76 ,217 
Business Week 7,722 . Good Housekeeping ...109 
Life 6,065 . McCall’s 
Christian Herald 3 3,553 2. House & Garden...... 

Churchman joes 2,855 . Forbes (2 June «TM 
Judge 2,600 .Woman’s Home Comp. 
The Nation 2,000 . Nation’s Business 
New Republic 1,740 . Can. Ho. Jour. (June) 5 
Outlook 1,160 . The Sportsman ........ 

. West. Ho. Mo. (June). 

June 22-28 Lines . Arts & Decoration 
Saturday Evening Post.. 73,791 . Cosmopolitan 
Time 21,673 . Pictorial Review 
Collier’s 21,223 . Magazine of Wall Street 
New Yorker j 16,289 (2 June is.) 

American Weekly 13,842 3. American 
Business Week : 9,687 . Vanity Fair 
Literary Digest 9,291 . Delineator 


SNAWSwWH 











; «6 Lines 


21,881 
13,888 


s Lines 


VERTIS- 
SSI- 


77,841 
57,415 
55,096 
54,000 
53,987 
53,860 
§2,721 
51,225 
48,217 
46,823 
44,063 
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Dollars and Cents / 


H. who reads for dollars and 
cents reasons reads carefully. 


All people whose incomes are great enough to 
make the daily news and trend of Wall Street 
of vital importance to them, read one or more of 
THE BARRON GROUP publications for dollars 
and cents reasons. They read the news columns 
and the advertising columns searchingly . . . be- 
cause the current financial advertisements are of 
parallel news value. 


The pages of THE BARRON GROUP — The Wall 
Street Journal; Boston News Bureau; and 
Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly, are 
searched for facts — not scanned for sensations. 


Skillful merchandise advertising on these pages 
registers. And those readers who become “sold” 
by your advertising copy usually have the means 
to “buy”! 

A special rebate covering all three papers of 


THE BARRON GRouP 
This special rebate will be quoted to advertisers or 
advertising agencies upon application. 
Address either: Paul Howard, Advertising Manager of The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly 
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1930 

Lines 

Town & Country (2 issues) 55,096 
MacLean’s (2 june issues) 53,860 
House & Garden ........ 42,461 
Forbes (2 June issues) .... *41,787 
oe PS eee eee 52,72 
Nation’s Business ........ *38,138 
Arts & Decoration ....... 31,33 
eae 27,032 
SE ‘cceviccsess ee 30,747 
PE. stb atandeksone as 27,413 
House Beautiful ......... 24,542 
~ er Mechanics ...... 23,632 
Ciiele ORE deeds obo 18,257 

y seen ol ES ike edie t 22,964 
Piers & Stream ......000. 19,754 
Popular Science Monthly 18,359 
Wermas Work .....--.+5- 719,701 
Review of Reviews ...... 14,740 
Rasertees Bey. .c ccs vcccces 17,997 
Harpers Magazine ......... 14,840 
Motion Picture .......... 16,452 
Physical Culture ......... 13,205 
Outdoor Life & Recreation. 13,048 
International Studio ...... 14,472 
Atlantic Monthly .......... 11,078 
er Mar Ss5 tk cteccaeses 11,900 
Better Homes & Gardens.. 11,927 
National Sportsman ...... 11,819 
Te, ND. no cusaccons 10,650 
a ER A BE ge 12,403 
Science & Invention ..... 9,850 
PT Wied cceedeee’s 7,556 
SE adding 0044000006 6,535 
PUN Sabb oe chtlacd ows T9,100 
Scientific American 5,695 
Munsey Combination 2,408 


St. Nicholas 3,339 
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1929 
Lines 
68,159 
63,590 
57,989 


7,940 
112,870 
5,806 
3,136 
1,144 


INK 


1928 

Lines 
61,353 
62,955 
56,547 





FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JULY ADVERTISING 


1927 
Lines 
61,322 
60,331 
72,307 
50,616 
47,701 
33,200 
36,078 
37,156 
32,617 
39,636 
27,127 
28,266 
27,277 
17,754 
23,652 
19,665 
18,562 












Totals 766,810 
*Smaller Page Size. 


tLarger Page Size. 


Vogue (2 issues) ......... 57,415 
Ladies’ Home Journal 54,000 
Harper’s Bazaar ......... 53,987 
Good Housekeeping ...... 46,823 
DE * A enebnsdensee see 44,063 
Woman’s Home Companion 41,691 
Pictorial Review ........ 28,740 
Delineator 25, 






Photoplay 


Modern Priscilla ......... 9,068 
Woman’s World .......... 9,366 
Household Magazine *11,123 
American Girl ........... 4,931 
People’s Popular Monthly. . 5,251 
SEE 0.6 4encactessce 5,867 





aida 442,128 


*Smailer Page Size. 


Saturday Evening Post 284,349 
TI BONNET ccccccescccss 84,887 
ng Rr rere 97,205 
SS BP PPrerrrere tie *40,541 
American Weekly $78,811 
Literary Digest ..... 53,611 
As die cadeededeenesn ses $96,373 
Dt: - otn hte eh BE ec has base 18,856 
Christian Herald 15,258 
OE ee 6,807 
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Total 

Lines 
245,930 
240,736 
229,304 
203,666 
203,283 
147,238 
146,286 
143,977 












































The 















933,935 847,604 

MAGAZINES 
75,522 80,894 
55,268 63,877 
52,095 50,081 
46,463 50,021 
42,569 45,942 
38,507 37,656 
26,044 28,150 

















WEEKLIES (4 June 





14,331 11,730 12,962 
8,458 10,392 8,577 
9,960 7,730 4,913 
6,423 6,512 6,158 
4,806 6,000 5,512 
5,775 5,906 3,910 

457,046 473,959 444,247 

Issues) 

$386,983 $338,214 332,902 
$125,649 $106,952 83,384 
$93,813 $68,946 47,387 
*$52,589 104,200 108,719 
$83,683 68,530 42,652 
$79,093 174,136 66,134 
66,890 33,685 29,781 
25,306 26,955 $25,978 
$20,967 315, 730 12,476 
12,165 12,463 $11,137 





3,407,472 


294,776 
236,519 








1,342,448 
400,872 
307,351 
306,049 
273,676 
272,974 











776,698 


a cna eo 00s on Ok 
*Sinailer Page Size. 
tFive Issues. 


Grand Totals 1,985,636 









947,138 


2,338,119 





849,811 


2,171,374 








760,550 


2,063,920 





3,334,197 


8,559,049 
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Total 

Lines 
245,930 
240,736 
229,304 
203,666 
203,283 
147,238 
146,286 
143,977 


"CAN C.8:25 


38,880 


2 The sign of persistence, imagination, serene confidence, 
30,600 knight errantry. 


= BORN UNDER THE CRAB 
(June 22—July 24) 


294,776 

Pty Henry VIII *Paul D. Cravath 
Ao *Robert S. Lovett Julius Caesar 
ht John Calvin Rembrandt 


103,074 


os.) | *George Eastman *Arthur M. Hyde 
80.28 § *Senator William E. Borah *Roger W. Babson 
ts John Jacob Astor Garibaldi 


24,024 
21,569 
21,458 


1,817,380 


In Automotive Advertising, for 
instance, TIME ranks a close 4th 
1,342,448 among all general magazines for 
400,872 the first four months of 1930 
= ra40 Sat. Eve. Post 
500,0" Literary Digest 
273,676 «oc Colliers 
272,974 Subscriber to 


97,095 


64,431 . 62 pages 
42,572 In 1928, TIME ranked eleventh 
—— in automotive advertising ; in 1929 
3,334,197 The Weekly Newsmagazine fourth; and still TIME grows. 


8,559,049 








The Little 





A MEMBER of the Class— 
4 George E. Benson, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of Premax 
Products, of Niagara Falls—sub- 
mits an example of ingenuity in 
technique. 

Every fairly metropolitan hotel 
provides every room with a little 
placard, reading, “Do Not Dis- 
turb,” intended for the comfort of 
the traveler, who, having labored 
far into the night, protects himself 
against the knocks of bellboys and 
maids by hanging the sign on his 
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door. 

At one of New York City’s 
newer hotels, Mr. Benson found a 
variation. The Victoria has 






amended the don’t-disturb sign, so 
that it looks like this: 






Class 





Schoolmaster’s 
room 


co-operating with them in the 
promulgation of their campaigns. 
An example of such co-operation 
recently came to the Schoolmaster’s 
attention in the form of the lunch- 
eon menu of a certain small restau- 
rant. 

This menu was of interest, 
partly, because of the printed line 
at its top, “Please do NOT give 
tips,” which struck a sympathetic 
chord. And then, below the list 
of combination luncheons, was the 
statement, “Any 85 cent luncheon, 


with three Luckies instead of des- 
sert, 75 cents.” 

Sort of making it easy and prof- 
itable for the public to “Avoid that 
future shadow.” 

It 


calls to mind an idea the 
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“And if,” remarks Mr. Benson, 
“this melodious little reminder is 
not 100 per cent better as a good- 
will builder than the old form, then 
I shall lose my faith in the value 
of new ideas.” 

Your Schoolmaster endorses that 
opinion. On the whole, the idea 
seems fundamentally sound—even 
despite the admittedly remote pos- 
sibility that some total and over- 
musical stranger might stop at 
one’s door along about 2.15 a. m., 
and try to sing the notes. 

* * * 



















It must be encouraging to ad- 
vertisers to find the general public 
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Schoolmaster has long entertained, 
that a fortune awaits the man who 
brings out a combination container 
holding both chocolates and ciga- 
rettes, thereby catering to that 
horde of feminine cigarette and 
chocolate fiends who must indulge 
their two cravings simultaneously, 
and also, perhaps, waving a white 
flag on the battlefield of the Candy- 
Tobacco War, 








* * 

Many of the Schoolmaster’s 
friends have been sending their 
sons in to see him, sons who have 
recently been graduated from 4 
large variety of American univer- 
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A Leader Among 
Business Magazines 


A monthly magazine addressed to and 
circulating among business executives 
of the highest caliber. 


Its readers are successful men with an 
average individual income in excess of 


$10,000 a year. 


This story is told in more detail in a 
booklet: "Circulation Among Execu- 
tives Only.’ A copy is awaiting your 


request. 


The Rotarian 
211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Harvey C. Kendall, Business Manager 


Member A.B.C. 
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sities. They seem to feel that they 
are up against a difficult decision in 
making up their minds whether they 
are going to try for a job in a 
small company or a big one. There 
is a feeling that if they enter a big 
company they may get lost in the 
shuffle. 

It is for such young men that 
the Eastman Kodak Company has 
issued its interesting new book- 
let called “A Young Man Looks 
at the Eastman Kodak Company.” 
The purpose of the booklet is to 
give easy access to the sort of 
information that a young man is 
likely to want when deciding on a 
business connection. “He is usu- 
ally after a job plus,” the booklet 
says. “He has not only his living 
to earn but also his career to make. 
Yet even if he is professionally 
trained, he seldom can foretell 
what his special gifts may be. 
Hence his success will depend 
largely on how well the concern 
that he enters has provided for 
finding out individual ability, for 
training it, and for employing to 
the full whatever qualities and tal- 
ents appear.” 

The booklet goes on to tell the 
beginnings of the Kodak institu- 
tion, that it has jobs all over the 
world, giving employment to 22,000 
people, tells something of the va- 
riety of the products made, that it 
is a many-sided industry, a grow- 
ing concern full of plans. It then 
shows in charts its annual earnings 
and their distribution from 1903 to 
1928, its foreign plants, a history, 
also in chart form, of the assets of 
the company. It tells about Roches- 
ter, “a pleasant community in which 
to live,” news about talks given by 
executives to help young men, and 
other interesting information. The 
boolket ends by telling the young 
man just how to apply for a posi- 
tion, and is signed by the Training 
Department of the company. 

No young man after reading this 
well-prepared booklet can think 
that the Eastman company, even 
though large, is a place where he 
is likely to get lost. If he looks 
further, he will discover that many 
of the other large and progressive 
companies have methods by which 
young men are carefully trained, 
watched and helped to develop. 
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The 
young men 


Schoolmaster suggests to 
being graduated from 


college that they don’t make up 
their minds to join a smaller indus- 
try before looking into what some 
of the larger ones have to offer. 
That is if they have an opportunity 
to pick and choose. 
* * 


* 


The Schoolmaster has received 
from L. E. Balza, of the E. J. 
Balza Company, Green Bay, Wis., 
a card which that company posts 
at the entry to its offices. It is in- 
tended to help smooth out the 
problem of the buyer in seeing the 
many salesmen who call and is 
especially suggestive to those sales- 
men who have a yen to pass the 
time of day and discuss politics or 
“what-have-you.” The card reads 
as follows: 

SatesMen Atways WeELcoME 


We are glad to have you call, as 
we look to you to keep us posted 
about what is new as ects our 
business and to help us get the most 
out of your work. 

Too, we know it costs time and 
money for someone to have you call 
—and with time being limited for 
both of us, please present your of- 
ferings concisely and as briefly as 
possible, and we'll both profit. 
Thank you! 

E. J. Batza Company 


The Schoolmaster likes the cour- 
teous way in which the purpose of 
the salesman’s call is emphasized 
as well as the way in which the 
message handles a difficult problem. 

xa ?< 


Recently, the Schoolmaster re- 
ceived a letter from Margaret 
Weldy of the Armand Company. 
Under Miss Weldy’s name ap- 
peared the legend “Armand Ad- 
vertiser.” 

His curiosity piqued by this 
novel title, the Schoolmaster wrote 
Miss Weldy and asked what it 
meant. In reply, Miss Weldy 
writes : 


I'll bet you’re a good proofreader 
—the way your eagle eye spotted 
one of my pet phrases—“Armand 
Advertiser”! 

Do you know of anything more 
banal, trite, and completely sunk 
in anonymity than the phrases: 

In Charge of Advertising 
Director of Advertising 
Advertising Manager 

Carl Weeks, president of The 
Armand Company, has a flair for 
unusual advertising, anyway. 
inside story of the phrase “Armand 
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The Bell-wethers— 


Where the largest 
magazine appropriations 


come from 


Of all the money appropriated for magazine advertising 
53.29% comes from 150 advertisers. These 150 advertisers 
spent $108,611,203 in eighty-nine magazines during 1929.* 


98.42% of this total or $106,896,454 was bought by 145 adver- 
tisers subscribing to Printers’ Ink Weekly. 


$102,696,683 or 94.56% of the amount was expended by ad- 
vertisers subscribing to Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


The circulation break-down given below, shows 1,695 readers 
in these organizations—more than eleven to an advertiser. 


Readers Readers Readers 

of P.1. of P.1. ot both, b+ pert Aa 

Weekly Monthly + nenri B Readers 
Total Readers 1,508 1,240 1,053 1,695 


Major Executives 174 158 142 190 
Sales Executives 231 192 152 271 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 

Executives 286 253 237 302 
Asst. Major Executives, Branch 

Managers & Miscellaneous 817 637 522 932 


An analysis of 535 loafing oe national newspaper ahvestiows | for 1929 to 
{ y Ink Pub- | 


determine cov by circulation of the Prin 
lications, is now being made and will be published -—¥ oompleted 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


“This list appeared in Printers’ Ink, January 28, 1930. Figures compiled by the 
Denney Publishing Co. 
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SALES PROMOTION 


Man available. Has analyzed markets, 
handled sales research. Presented findings 
graphically. Liaison agent between adver- 
tising and sales departments. Prepared 
sales letters, direct mail, business- -paper 
advertisements. Nine years’ experience 
in advertising and marketing. Has served 
as Advertising Manager; worked closely 
with sales manager. University man, 31; 
married. Address “Z,"”" Box 142, P. I. 


PACIFIC COAST 
REPRESENTATION 


Resident of Los Angeles with large mer- 
chandising experience will interview ex- 
ecutives of manufacturing concerns de- 
siring new or more efficient representation 
on the Pacific Coast. In New York until 
August 15. 


“A,”" Box 144, Printers’ Ink 


WEEKLY BINDERS 
holding seven to nine copies cost 
$1.25, postpaid. 

MONTHLY BINDERS 
holding six copies $2.00 postpaid. 
Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. New York 


> ee 5g such 
Riss- -Gould Co FAAS1 Louis 





Advertiser”: Mr. Weeks, having 
corraled me one day, me s 
write a letter to department sto: 
I did so, but simply handed in the 
copy without a signature. 

Mr. Weeks read the letter, and 
wrote on the last. lines: 


Margaret Weldy 

Armand Advertiser 
_“Your name attached to that 
title, has some individuality—deal 
ers will remember it. Sign all your 


letters so.” ’ 
And that was that. Harried busi- 


ness men, who must run and read, 
perhaps do not have time to let 
the nice psychological connotation 
of Armand Advertiser sink in. Any- 
way, we think we are doing some 
real advertising, and Printers’ Iwnx 
is one of the family Bibles. 
Cordially, 
Marcaret Wetpy, 
Armand Advertiser 
* * * 


“The Priceless Ingredient of 
every product,” says Squibb, “is 
the honor and integrity of him who 
makes it.” Most business suc- 
cesses give advertising at least 
partial credit for their success. It 
has been proved many times that 
advertising will create consumer 
demand, but it will not bring re- 
peat business for a faulty product 

The Schoolmaster wants the 
Class to read what the Campbell 
Soup Company tells retailers about 
Campbell’s products and the sub- 
stitutes that have been suggested 
for their making: 

“Only the other day a man—a 
brilliantly educated scientist—took 
a long journey especially to sell us 
a substitute for butter. He said it 








Use Photofiset... 


When large illus rations, or — small ones, are needed. 


m you want something re 


ted. 
When the cost by other pte 4 is high in proportion to the 
or 


quantity. 
articles or advertisements. 





When you want reproductions of ne 
Photoffset is being used for: 


Advertising Portfolios 
Sales Manuals 
Testimonial Letters 
Illustrated Sales Letters 


Posters 

Window and Counter Displays 
Folders, Booklets, Catalogs 
Four-page Letters 


PHOTOFFSET WAS DEVELOPED TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY! 
PLATES COST LESS THAN PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS—AND NO MAKEREADY! 


JOSHUA MEIER Photoffset Reproduction Service 


11 WEST 42nd STREET 


Pen, 9375 


NEW YORK CITY 
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was very good. Made of Soy 
Beans, or something. Another of- 
fered us a substitute for beef. He 
said it had the taste and all the 
qualities of beef, but was made of 
something else. 

“They were nice looking men— 
looked intelligent. 

“It just didn’t seem possible that 
they could seriously present such 
a proposition after the more than 
thirty years during which Camp- 
bell’s Soups have kept faith with 
mothers of America in providing 
wholesome, nourishing and depend- 
able food for their children.” 

If the company should allow 
such substitutes to be used, the 
Schoolmaster wonders what -would 
happen to America’s faith in ad- 
vertising. 


Scott Paper Reports Record 


Sales 

Net sales of the Scott Paper Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa., for the month ended 
June 28, amounted to $1,005,125, an in- 
crease of over 33 per cent over the 
corresponding month of 1929. This is 
the first time in the history of the com- 
pany that it has transacted over $1,000,- 
000 of business during one. month. 


R. W. Helms to Direct 
Berger Sales 


Rk. W. Helms has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Berger Manu 
facturing Company, Canton, Ohio, a 
unit of the Republic Steel Corporation, 

A. Burkholder is now sales manager 
of equipment products and M. C. Brown 
is sales manager of building products 


Joins Minnesota Engraving & 
Colorplate 


Frank C. Merritt, formerly advertising 
manager of the Marshall-Wells Company, 
Portland, Spokane and Seattle, has 
joined the Minnesota Engraving & Color 
plate Company, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Appoints Erwin, Wasey & 
Company 
The European offices of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Ltd., have been appointed 
advertising counsel for the Johns-Man- 
ville International Corporation, which has 
its headquarters at New York. 


To Represent “California Oil 
World” in Middlewest 


Ernest C, Auld, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed advertising representative of the 
California Oil World, Los Angeles, in 
Chicago and adjacent territory. 
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Radio Advertising 
Solicitor Wanted 


Company representing radio 
stations nationally, needs ser- 
vices of experienced man for 
spot broadcast advertising in 
their Chicago office. 


This is cold turkey solici- 
tation and requires initiative, 
resourcefulness, and ability 
for originating ideas. 


Knowledge of radio not 
absolutely essential, but a 
good past record is impor- 
tant. Opportunity almost un- 
limited. 


Write “Radio,” Box 143 


Care of Printers’ Ink 














_ Ship 
printed matter 
correct postage 
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and returns... 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Broker—a fully equipped print- 
ing plant—Automatic cylinders, Kellys, 
Linos and a complete bindery is desirous 
to give free space to a reliable broker. 
Robinson & Miller, 126 W. 22 St., N. Y. C. 


FOR SALE—Complete rights stock cut 
series. Consisting thirty original sil- 
houette comics, original line cut and 
about 150 one inch electros. Send for 
proof. Make offer. Box 426, P. I. 


Will Consider Purchase of 
Trade Paper 
Business News Publishing Co. 
550 Maccabees Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


BOYS’ MAGAZINE—FOR SALE 


Here is a splendid opportunity for some 
firm to develop a publication in a field 
that has few competitors. If you are par- 
ticularly interested, write Box 412, P. I 


IDEA MAN! 
Rapid, prolific worker. Combination artist 
| copy writer. Fourteen years’ agency, 
publication and printing house experi- 
ence. Seeks free-lance or profit-sharing 
arrangement. Box 432, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
Canadian trade periodical of high stand- 
ing is open for advertising representative 
in New York, Chicago and Boston on 
commission basis. Real opportunity to 
add a result getter to your group. State 
papers now representing. Box 409, P. I. 


Publishing Enterprise starting small 
scale shows remarkable profit possibilities 
virgin field large proportions without 
competition. Excellent endorsements of 
many men prominent in field. Two years 
careful research and promotion. Requires 
up to $25,000 additional capital (one or 
more investors) for production and sell- 
ing expense. Box 406, Printers’ Ink. 


PERIODICAL PRINTING WANTED 
We can handle one or two more maga- 
zines (weekly preferred) of moderate cir- 
culation, also can handle more press work 
for Duplex Tubular. Pollard Alling mail- 
ing system used. If you expect to change 
printers this fall, let us figure with 
you. Old, financially sound company all 
new equipment. Write us. Posten Press, 
Decorah, Iowa. 


Farm Paper for Sale 


A National Farm Paper 5 years old with 
quarter million circulation, growing ad- 
vertising pat: , excellent reputation 
as a producer. ere is an opportunity 
of a life time for the man who is inter- 
ested in the Farm Paper field, priced at 
a sacrifice to close in 30 days. For 
further information address 

m. H. Benjamin 
931 Tower 
Washington, 
































NEW Mail Order Lists for Rent—Never 
before rented! Bargain prices for sum. 
mer tests. 183,000 known buyers; 
34,000 women buyers of cosmetics; 68, 
000 women buyers of reducing corsets; 
200,000 men Sagere of hair preparations; 
62,000 men and women buyers of arch 
supports. Rogers, Hinman & Thalen, 
Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York, N. Y 
Phone Algonquin 6174. 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


EXECUTIVES—CRAFTSMEN— JUN. 
IORS—SECRETARIES—CLERICAL 


Muncy Placement Service 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Caledonia 2611 


Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in charge 
of employment bureau of AAAA. 








HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN—Ful! or 
part time; original direct mail plan; re 
peats; big sellers; big down payment 
with each order. Give experience. Box 
413, Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted—Experienced advertising solici- 
tor in the Southern territory for business 
periodical of national reputation. State 
age, experience and references. Box 
427, Printers’ Ink. 


Photo-Engraving Salesman wanted with 
good connections, who wishes to place his 
work with an established, reliable house 
Salary or Commission. 
For interview write Box 411, P. I. 


FREE LANCE ART connections wanted 
within reasonable distance; Central Ohio. 
State type of work in which you spe- 
cialize and other information upon which 
we cam open up correspondence and 
direct contact. Box 424, Printers’ Ink 


Chicago Retail Advertising Opening 
Old established concern—the leader in its 
field—with strictly a quality appeal, lo 
cated in the heart of the Loop, needs a 
man to take charge of its advertising. 
The yeaa for the right man is as 
big as makes it. Give complete out- 
line of experience, earnings, personal his- 
tory and if possible samples of your work 
with your first letter. Box 405, P. 1 


If you can sell 


SHEET FED GRAVURE PRINTING PRESSES 


that aoe from plate sheets up to 
38x50 top, we will pay you a liberal 
commission. 


RECO MACHINERY CORP. 
342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORE CITY 
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A TRADE PAPER PUBLISHER wants 
a man experienced in merchandising. 
State age, experience, salary ex- 

ted; and give references. Box 
407, Printers’ Ink. 
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COPY WRITER and VISUALIZER— 
Interesting story awaits agency who must 
have convincing pulling copy and well- 
drawn layouts; New Yorker. 

419, Printers’ 





ADVERTISING SALESMEN 


WANTED 


Manufacturer of Lithographed Metal 
signs, Highway Bulletins, Merchan- 
dising Displays and devices, forty 
years in business, rated AAAI, has 
openings for several capable sales- 
men. Advertising experience and 
knowledge of lithography desirable, 
but not requisite to favorable con- 
sideration. These openings offer 
permanent employment and earn- 
ings commensurate with ability and 
effort to the men who can qualify. 
Give age, present earnings, busi- 
ness references. Personal interview 
will be arranged and all corre- 
spondence treated strictly confiden- 
tial. Box 422, Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


DIRECT MAIL and sales promotion 
specialist will take complete charge for 
small New York advertiser. Part time, 
$100 month. Samples, references. Box 
421, Printers’ I 


VISUALIZER-ARTIST as art director’s 
assistant. Prefer work on comprehen- 
sives. Figures and modern design. Ex: 
cellent experience. New York City only. 
Box 418, Printers’ Ink. 

Sales Promotion Specialist—My 15 
years’ sales and advertising experience 
qualifies me to create a new sales promo- 
tion department or revitalize an old one. 
Box 416, Printers’ Ink. 


Will Pay for information leading to po- 
sition as prod. man, sup’t or expert proof 
reader in agency or printing plant. 20 
years’ exper. all branches, 5 years on 
ads. Rep. Box 408, Printers’ Ink. 


FIGURE ARTIST, five years’ ex- 
perience, now employed, desires 
position in East or Middle West. 
Box 414, Printers’ Ink. 


An Executive who has been unusually 
successful seeks management of a large 
printing concern. Knows the game thor- 
on hly—both management and production. 

uld prefer to operate on sharing 
— ox 417, Printers’ Ink. 


I Have just leted publicit work 
for Ambassador I ight W. orrow’s 
successful primary election campaign for 
United States Senator. I am now avail 
able for an organization requiring a 
peblichy writer or house organ editor. 
wo years of copy and 8 years of pub- 
licity writing for leading manufacturers 
have given me the proper perspective of 
publicity requirements. University grad- 
uate, married, will travel any place for 
$4,000. Box 410, Printers’ Ink. 


























TYPOGRAPHICAL LAYOUT MAN— 
Prolific in ideas, successful experience in 
making out-of-the-rut layouts. Capacity 
to apply every modern graphic process. 
Box 429, Printers’ Ink. 


WOULD a young man with business, 
agency, adv. dept. experience interest you? 

opy, layout, production; research, pub- 
licity; now editing dealer-house organ. Col- 
lege grad., moderate salary. Box 430, P. I. 
Young Woman Wishes to Capitalize 
peer ns | copy, small city 
agency—familiar hoto- Oise process ; 
written and edited ‘.-* house-organs— 
correspondent, cosmetics. Box 431, P. I. 


FREE LANCE OR POSITION 
Dramatic theme ideas, layouts, dummies, 
completely finished drawings; largest 4A 
agency experience prominent accounts; 
N. Y. man. Box 420, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES-ADVERTISING MAN- 
A GER — 16 years’ experience. 
Real record of achievement. Box 
415, Printers’ Ink. 


Thinking Young Executive (Chicago). 
Experienced on copy, merchandising, cor- 
respondence, general office and manufac- 
turing methods. Business wise and a 
worker. Age 30. Gentile. Salary $50. 
Box 423, Printers’ Ink Chicago ce. 
Advertising Man—28, desires a connec- 
tion requiring sales promotion and mer- 
chandising experience. Splendid record. 
Thoroughly familiar with the mechanics 
of his profession and capable of lending 
real assistance to busy executive or man- 
aging small Shvertioteg. department. Now 
located near New Y City, but will go 
anywhere. Box 428, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT—Y oung 
woman, college graduate, three years 
with one of largest agencies as copy 
writer and in secretarial work. Desires 
position in New York as assistant to ad- 
vertising manager or secretary to agency 
executive where copy and research know]- 
edge will be an asset. Dictaphone and 
quick, accurate typist. Box 433, P. I. 


























ADVERTISING WOMAN with 
thorough knowledge of retail copy 
and merchandising and the ability 
to make use of it in national ad- 
vertising, is in the market for a 
good agency connection. Excellent 
references. Box 404, Printers’ Ink. 





SALES CORRESPONDENT 
ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
10 years’ experience, writer of clear, 
forceful letters; aptitude for human in- 
terest writing; edited salesman’s weekly 
house organ for one year; sober, serious 


minded, industrious; wants chance to 
do constructive work paying reasonable 
salary, offering fair opportunity to ad- 
vance; seeking lifelong connection where 
hard work and py win a iation 
and promotion; age 32, single, tile 
Box 425 Printers” Sle Chicago Office, 
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Are You Selling the Big Tobacco Plants 
Their Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning ? 


The large tobacco factories, to- 
gether with the large bakeries, 
packing plants, refineries, paper 
mills and all other types of indus- 
trial plants; big office buildings, 
hospitals, theatres, public utilities, 
central heating stations, etc., com- 
prise the big prospects for heating, 
piping and air conditioning equip- 
ment, 


All of these have found that this 
equipment requires the services of 
an engineer skilled in its installa- 
tion, operation and extension. No 
matter what the type of construc- 
tion, the heating, piping and air 
conditioning problems are similar. 
This work, requiring such highly 
specialized knowledge has created 
the heating, piping and air condi- 
tioning operating engineer who is 
found, under a variety of titles, in 
all of the larger and industrial 
types of construction. 


And because of the similarity of 


Prairie 


Ave. 


» Heating- 
and Air Conditioning 


problems, regardless of the type of 
construction, these engineers have 
very naturally turned to the one 
journal which serves to the exclu- 
sion of all other subjects, their 
technical needs and interests. 


This journal concentrates upon the 
designing and installing problems 
in new construction and upon the 
maintenance and extension prob- 
lems in buildings already up and 
running. 


It is no longer necessary to use a 
number of media in an effort to 


interest this man. -HEATING, 
PIPING and AIR CONDITION. 
ING has reached him, won his in- 
terest and offers you that interest 
for your product through its ad- 
vertising pages. It is a member of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


We shall be glad to send you com- 
plete information on its coverage 
and you will incur no obligation in 
requesting it. 


Piping 


Chicago, 
il. 
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Want advertisers, seeking 
direct and immediate re- 


sponse, see to it that they 
get full value for their 
advertising dollars. 


This is one reason why 
the Tribune, carrying 
nearly as much Want 
Advertising as all other 
Chicago papers com- 
bined, is the medium for 
any kind of an adver- 
tising job in the great 
Chicago market. 





Chicugo Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total Average Circulation, May, 1930: 
835,053 Daily; 1,096,066 Sunday 

















